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Notes and Observations 
TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE 


hy is not easy to find any one who talks 
sensibly about television. Either the addicts, 
who watch every evening, bore one to tears 
with their experiences, or one is chilled by the 
contemptuous and hostile—‘I know I should 
hate it’, ‘Such ridiculously small pictures!’, 
‘One would never get the children to bed’. So 
run the familiar objections, usually made by 
those who have never seen a programme, or 
have only chanced on a poor one in a friend’s 
house or seen some dull football screened in a 
shop for a few minutes during daylight. No 
persons, in fact, are competent to judge tele- 
vision in general, or how it is going to appeal 
in their particular case, until they have lived 
regularly with a television set for at least three 
months, have got over the initial craze of 
watching everything, and have discovered by 
practice or instinct and a careful reading of the 
Radio Times which programmes are likely to 
reward individual taste. 

It is especially unfortunate when students of 
English despise television, as, while evenings of 
‘Café Continental’ or afternoons of gardening 
or cookery may not extend their culture, there 
are no less certainly many occasions which they 
are misguided to miss. 

Many of the televised plays are admirable 
both in themselves and in their performance. 
Moreover, the intimacy of the televised version 
often brings over the meaning of a difficult 
play (Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream, 
Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners, Eliot’s Family Reunion) 
more clearly than is possible in the theatre. 
The same applies to Shakespeare, whose mono- 
logues seem especially well served. More justice 
was done on television to Richard II, Henry V, 
and Macbeth, especially in respect to the poetry, 


than these plays often receive in the play- 
house. Even the intractable King John yielded 
rich scenes, The Taming of the Shrew was played 
with fine gusto and unusual polish, and Sir 
Godfrey Tearle reciting speeches from Othello 
from an arm-chair in a lounge suit proved how 
unnecessary are the trappings of scenery and 
costume or even the provision of a stage to 
bring alive the authentic voice and soul of 
Shakespeare. 

Nor should any connoisseur of drama and 
acting have missed Deep Waters by Captain 
G. D. Stoker, The Passionate Pilgrim by Charles 
Terrot, or in lighter vein Dial ‘M’. For Murder. 
Lovers of narrative art and the macabre are 
not likely to hear stories better told than they 
were on the screen by Algernon Blackwood, 
the most experienced opera-goer might easily 
never have seen a more brilliant performance 
of Pagliacci, and students of the novel were 
fortunate who saw and heard Mr. Emlyn 
Williams give his readings from Dickens. 

Of course television, like everything else in 
this perilous world, has its dangers. Children 
may watch when they should be reading, house- 
wives when they should be darning, husbands 
may relax when they should be leading their 
families through rain and snow to support 
the live theatre. But let us set against these 
temptations the legitimate benefits the gods 
of invention have conferred on us by this 
astonishing medium. Moreover, let us remem- 
ber that it may stand our eyes and ears in 
good stead when in the decrepitude of age our 
legs will not carry us farther than the bedroom: 
for still we shall be able to enjoy through the 
mystery of science the magic of art. 
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82 Notes and Observations 


An event of unusual interest was the pro- 
duction this autumn of Macbeth at the Mer- 
maid Theatre when, instructed by Mr. A. C. 
Gimson and Dr. B. L. Joseph (author of Eliza- 
bethan Acting), the players used speech-sounds 
employed by educated Londoners at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and a style of 
acting based upon contemporary Elizabethan 
accounts of the art of stage actions. Opinions 
may differ as to the value to the present-day 


8 is proposed to hold for a period in English 
a symposium in which members of the Asso- 
ciation can ask and answer questions, and thus 
exchange views on any aspects of English— 
literary, academic, scholastic—in which they 
are interested. It is hoped that this feature, 
especially when it brings answers from those 
with specialized knowledge and experience, 
may prove of real and practical value to mem- 
bers. The more varied the subjects discussed 
the nearer will the symposium be to fulfilling 
its aim. 

To the two following questions members are 
invited to send answers to be printed in our 
Spring number: 

1. Why have so many excellent literary 


English Symposium 


Some Notes on the Relation of the Spoken 
to the Written Word 


By G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


theatre of reproducing intonation and gesticu- 
lation proper to past centuries, but no one 
who saw it should have failed to appreciate the 
freshness, sincerity, and vigour of Miss Joan 
Swinstead’s production, and the acting of the 
company, especially of Mr. Bernard Miles as 
the protagonist. For Shakespeare himself was 
brought to life, and even if in ‘a questionable 
shape’, the vision was authentic. 


G. B. 


journals such as the London Mercury, Life 
and Letters, Horizon failed through lack of 
support? 

2. What types of question in the English 
Language paper in the Certificate of 
Education, Ordinary Level, do you think 
most or least suitable for the purpose? 

Answers must not exceed 350 words. The 

name and address of sender (and post held, if 
any) should be given. Envelopes to be marked 
‘Symposium’, and to reach the Editor of 
English, 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, Lon- 
don, S.W. 19, by Thursday, 10 January. 

Members are also asked to send at the same 

time questions which they would like answered 
in subsequent issues. 


During the 36th Annual Conference of Educational Associations, which will take place at King’s College from 29 December 1952 
to 6 Fanuary 1953, the English Association’s meeting will be held on 31 December at 5 p.m., when Mr. L. A. G. Strong will read 
a paper on ‘The Relation of the Spoken to the Written Word’. It is hoped that the following notes, by the Chairman of the meeting, 
may help to stimulate interest and discussion of this provocative topic among members. The writer is also one of the Directors of the 
English Festival of Spoken Poetry; but he wishes it to be made clear that he has expressed only his own personal views on the subject. 


A I sit at my desk, I shall be turning words 
over in my mind. Much of our conversa- 
tion is with ourselves—the word neither written 
nor spoken aloud. Words enable us to recog- 


nize the objects around us, and relate them 
together. It is only through them indeed that 
we are able to form a more or less coherent 
experience about which to speak or write. To 
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a debatable extent we may think without 
them: but they lie in shoals under the stream 
of our thought, always ready to surface. 

Words are sometimes little or nothing more 
than signs or pointers, aloof from what they 
signify. Sometimes, on the contrary, they so 
enter into our experience that the meaning of 
the object present to our mind is largely made 
by the word, gaining colour, depth, and vitality 
from it. The business use of language ap- 
proaches one extreme, the poetic use the other. 

The business man’s writing tends, at best, to 
be dry and exact, except for the advertising 
element in which he aspires—however crudely 
—towards the poetic. Though he knows the 
advantage of getting a thing down in black and 
white, he has some sense of the general poverty 
of his kind of writing. So he weighs the question 
whether to send a letter or have a talk: the 
spoken word is more human and allows him 
to exercise the persuasion of his personality. 
‘La voix a une autorité et une propriété d’in- 
sinuation qui manque a l’écriture.’ And, if the 
business man be somewhat inarticulate, I have 
observed that much may be done with nods 
and becks, 

Joubert’s aphorism, just quoted, is of general 
application. The man of letters, in some degree 
a master of prose, is not always so alive as the 
business man to the difference between the 
written and the spoken word. He may be held 
transfixed by the careful richness of his vocabu- 
lary, and how shall he give up his nicely 
calculated rhythms? Hazlitt, wrote Henry 
Crabb Robinson after hearing him give an 
address on philosophy, ‘seems to have no con- 
ception of the difference between a lecture and 
a book. What he said was sensible and ex- 
cellent, but he delivered himself in a low 
monotonous voice, with his eyes fixed on his 
manuscript, not once daring to look at his 
audience; and he read so rapidly that no one 
could possibly give the matter the attention it 
deserved.’ No description could be more apt 
for the many lecturers who ignore the social 
relationship with their audience. 

For the lecturer’s art is mixed, the pure art 
of the word combining with the social art. 
Presence, voice, and manner make their con- 
tribution, and the audience is right in wanting 
to appreciate the man through the words, the 
words through the man. It is right also in 
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desiring that the lecturer or speaker, however 
well prepared, should to some extent be feeling 
(or seeming to feel) his way, not merely reciting 
the ready-made. I recall Balfour at an election 
meeting, as he hesitated for the mot juste of con- 
tempt, his elongated figure like a question 
mark; ‘piffle’ came from the back of the hall— 
he bowed his acceptance and the temperature 
of the meeting, till then somewhat frigid, 
immediately rose. Even the silent audience 
should feel that it is assisting at the develop- 
ment of an idea: and indeed the challenge of 
an audience may inspire the orator to his finest 
unpremeditated art. In a similar way the 
stimulus of talk (the best training-ground of 
the aphorist) may touch off, there and then, 
the wise sentence or witty repartee. Thus, for 
example, the most memorable sayings of Dr. 
Johnson, and many of those of Goethe, were 
born of society. The written word, on the con- 
trary, is born of solitude. 

In the spoken word of lecturer, orator, 
preacher, something of studied perfection must 
be surrendered, and something of different 
value gained: not only the appeal of a voice, 
but whatever of character may come through, 
whether by natural impulse or nicety. of self- 
criticism, to set up a personal relationship. 
This applies with full force to the work of a 
teacher. 

So far as speech is unrehearsed, whether in 
business interview, lecture, or conversation, its 
relation to the written word—so far as that 
word reaches only the silent reader, as normally 
with memorandum, essay, biography—is com- 
paratively simple: they are two distinct things, 
which it is interesting but not especially 
difficult to compare. And if, for example, the 
lecturer edits his address for printing, it is ten 
to one that he knows pretty well what is to be 
lost and gained in the process. 

The real problem (on which I propose to 
concentrate) arises in certain cases where the 
word, first written, is designed or destined to 
be afterwards spoken: I am thinking of work 
which is sensuous and imaginative, and which 
employs the poetic use of language referred to 
in my second paragraph. Here the change from 
the written to the spoken word may often have 
so subtle an effect that it is extremely difficult 
for the author or anyone else to gauge what 
will be lost and what will be gained. This is 
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true of highly evocative prose, but still more 
true of most poetry. The root of the difficulty 
is this, that the words have, in their silence 
when born, and in their silence when the reader 
reads to himself, qualities which may be en- 
dangered by the voice of even a good speaker. 
The bad speaker has no conception of the harm 
he does. 

It is vital to remember that every silent word 
(including the humblest preposition or particle) 
carries in itself an image of the sound which 
the word has when spoken aloud, accompanied 
more obscurely by an image of articulation. I 
will take these together, and call them the 
image of ‘word-sound’. While every word has 
this inherent image, many nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs immediately call up free images of 
things to which they refer. Images of word- 
sound can make a music of vowel and con- 
sonant apart from meaning: the other images 
depend on meaning: thus (with the same image 
of word-sound) pipes may be drain-pipes or the 
pipes of Pan, crack may be the split in a wall or 
the noise of a whip. Here meaning or reference 
is so important that, when I qualify these 
images, I will call them ‘meaning-images’. 


Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 


In these lines the complex image of word- 
sound would give some pleasure, even if the 
passage could be repeated silently by a foreigner 
who knew no English. But when the image of 
word-sound is combined with the vivid mean- 
ing-images immediately called up for an Eng- 
lish reader, the pleasure is increased beyond 
reckoning. 

The distinction I have made is very neces- 
sary. It is also very difficult to keep clear, since, 
for a reader who understands the language, 
images of word-sound immediately flow into 
meaning-images (which may themselves be of 
sound, as in the two examples above) and 
appear to be lost in them. They are not 
separate in experience, but work together. When 
we analyse what happens in our mind, we have 
to use our imperfect notation and speak of 
different kinds of sensations, images, and ideas. 
But they do not live in separate rooms. The 
reality is an interpenetrating flow. 

Sight is the most tyrannical of our senses, and 
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it is natural that in poetry meaning-images of 
sight should heavily outweigh those of sound. 
Consider, then, how in the silent reading of 
poetry the image of word-sound affects the 
balance: for it accompanies every meaning- 
image of sight, no less than of sound, touch, 
taste or smell. All the five senses, all the activi- 
ties of mind, meet on the common level of 
image. When the physical tone of a voice drops 
into the pool, it cannot but disturb the even 
surface. 

But I have not done with silence. Let me 
return to my beginning, the constant turning 
over of words in our minds which, like minute 
shells sinking through the ocean, build a sea- 
floor in the hidden ooze. ‘The mind of the 
people’, wrote W. J. Turner, ‘is like mud’: 


It is strange that a little mud 
Should echo with sounds, syllables and letters. 


I have no doubt that this conversation with 
ourselves prepares us for the effect of poetry, 
in which, through interlaced meaning and 
image, the most unobtrusive words can be 
made deeply moving. There are also single 
words which have gathered power in our minds. 
It depends on our occupation and mood how 
far we go beyond their bare meaning to the 
meaning transfused with image. But when we 
are open to every suggestion, perhaps as we lie 
awake at night, they strike us with their vivid 
quality. Then the image of word-sound and 
the images flowing immediately from it have 
a mysterious potency: the way in which they 
transcend the mere noise of speech has its 
obvious illustration in onomatopoeic words 
such as crash and tinkle, so like the effect of 
breaking glass until we attend to the actual 
sound of them when spoken. Even an abstract 
word like horror can become personified and 
glower upon us with eyes: I suspect that in this 
case a visual image of the printed word plays 
a part. Or take a word with images both of 
sight and sound. There is magic in cascade even 
without a context, though its effect is intensi- 
fied past measure by the order and rhythm of 
poetry, if we repeat to ourselves the lines of 
W. H. Davies: 


What happy mortal sees that mountain now, 
The white cascade that’s shining on its 
brow; 


‘ 
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The white cascade that’s both a bird and 
star, 


That has a ten-mile voice and shines as 
far? 


Indeed it may be that the word cascade has its 
particular magic for me, because it has drawn 
life into itself from Davies’s poem. 

Yes, our minds echo with sounds, syllables, 
and letters. But we must go to the full con- 
course of words and meeting-place of the 
senses: we must intrude on the poets in the 
very genesis of their work. Poets should be— 
in the phrase of Keats—‘misers of sound and 
syllable’, for all that they conjure up. The 
attention of the poet, whatever his day or night 
surroundings, is focused on the unseen and the 
unheard, the traffic of words and images and 
thoughts within him. He is in a world set apart 
from the emotions of doing and acting, a world 
of contemplative passion intense and remote. 
The words and images have sometimes to be 
sought with a deep inward straining—and with 
‘moroseness’, as Landor nicely said. But often 
in the heat of composition there is a happy, 
even an embarrassing, flow of words that offer 
themselves unbidden. Unlike the inconsequent 
stream that may please or torment us as we lie 
awake, they and their developing structure are 
subject to the choice and direction of the 
shaping mind, exercised now with the speed of 
impulse and now—as the critical side of crea- 
tion becomes more detached—-with slow and 
painful deliberation. So, in solitude, the written 
word is conceived and brought to birth: in a 
blindness of the outward eye, a deafness of the 
outward ear, the image that only so may glow 
and reverberate. 

The final word, be it remembered, is ap- 
proved by the poet in silence, even though he 
may try its effect aloud, even though his work 
be meant for a chorus of voices or for perform- 
ance on the stage. And what the poet has 
approved in silence we may enjoy in silence, 
with a pleasure or a depth of experience that 
nothing can supersede or displace. 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play 
on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


The truth of the lines goes far beyond the con- 
text of the Grecian Urn. Let no advocate of the 
spoken word—and I count myself such—be led 
by mistaken zeal to say that poetry is intended 
only to be heard, or that always and of neces- 
sity it is best when the virtue of the living voice 
is brought to it. 

What, then, is the effect of the voice, as it 
enters the assembly of images? What, in par- 
ticular, happens to the images of word-sound, 
the basis of all silent reading? I have written 
of the ‘mere noise’ of speech. But if our hearing 
were anything like mere sensation, the speaking 
voice would be weak indeed, compared with 
the singing voice or with music. In fact, the 
listener never experiences mere sensation: he 
is not far from it when he hears an unknown 
language in which he cannot distinguish separ- 
ate words. On the other hand, when he knows 
the language, both his nervous system (with 
its motor reactions) and his mind (with its 
memory) actively enter into and constitute 
his perception: otherwise there would be no 
articulate speech, no understanding, no basis 
for the response of passion. Receptivity is far 
from a simple thing, and is not passive but 
active: both ‘the sensual ear’ and ‘the spirit’ 
are engaged. All perception is charged with 
images, and the image of word-sound, how- 
ever it may elude our consciousness, is at the 
centre of the word we hear. Exactly how impor- 
tant a part it plays in the spoken word may be 
obscure, but it is clear that it plays a necessary 
part. If we suppose it to be superseded, we are 
much mistaken. 

I have referred to the response of passion. 
Human speech, whatever its charm for the 
perceptive ear, is limited as an instrument of 
sound: But no limit can be set to the humours, 
the moods, the passions which—in the whole 
range from tragic to comic—it may serve to 
express. The silent reader cannot fully antici- 
pate what the inflexions of a voice may reveal ; 
how they may affect the total image in terms 
of which we may denote the experience of a 
poem or play. Here is one great asset of the 
spoken word, one advantage which the solidity 
of sound has over silence. 

As to meaning-images, it is clear that they 
issue from the word we hear as they do from 
the word in silence. Yet, as I have remarked, 
the physical impact of the voice disturbs the 
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even surface where all activities of mind and 
sense meet on the level of image. Thus the 
speaker requires infinite tact. The new rela- 
tionship which his voice sets up may, as we all 
know, be a very happy one, but is more often 
the reverse. This may be due to the fault either 
of speaker or listener. The Shakespearian actor 
who rants his way through the loveliest and 
most familiar lines of Prospero plays havoc 
with our capacity to form and contemplate the 
majestic image. His all too solid voice does 
wrong to the ‘insubstantial pageant’ and tears 
it through before its time to fade. When the 
words have been ill-spoken, we go back with 
relief to silent repetition, with the image of 
word-sound at its base. 

To turn to the listener, whom I will assume 
to have no fatal lack of sensitiveness, his fault 
is likely to lie in a lack of training, the training 
which he can only acquire through much read- 
ing to himself. This point is of the first impor- 
tance. It is no easy thing for our imagination— 
the whole of our image-making faculty—to 
reach the development required as it inserts 
itself into the sound of spoken poetry. The 
operation is delicate, and much practice is 
needed in general reading. Moreover, famili- 
arity with the particular poem is the greatest 
possible help: some knowledge of it is almost 
a necessity. While much depends on the par- 
ticular kind of poetry, the sensitive reader may 
gain only a tantalizing hint from hearing a 
poem entirely new to him. In a poem truly 
perceived is some element of strangeness, but 
it will not be perceived truly unless the listener 
is prepared for it. It is essential for the good 


listener that he should first of all be a student 


and lover of the written word. 

The world of image and the world which our 
senses perceive: in our daily life we know the 
shock of difference whenever, after absorption 
in the former, we open our eyes and ears to the 
flooding in of the latter. With what manifold 
solidity is the interest or beauty of the natural 
scene presented to us! But while it appears 
simply to be given, it is in reality imbued with 
what we put into it, so that between the two 
worlds of image and sense there is no gulf. 
What we see and hear is not entirely at the 
mercy of our chance surroundings. It depends 
for its final quality on the contribution we 
make, our continual imperfect making or 
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poiesis. We cannot be hermits of imagery, for 
we need both worlds to satisfy our nature. It 
is vain to cry up one against the other. 

I have stressed the solitary birth of the writ- 
ten word. But before that birth the poet, with 
his inner faculties alert, has been engaged in 
the outer world. He may require that what his 
imagination creates shall be partly replaced in 
the world of sense—he demands actual sound, 
combined in drama with presentation to the 
eye. Hallucination is not the aim of art nor, 
if it were, could it be achieved: the solitary 
imagination of the playwright cannot summon 
up action in such a way that the inward eye 
can dispense with the solidity of the thing seen, 
the inward ear with the solidity of the thing 
heard. And note this, that when the world of 
sense is called in by the drama, it is not subject 
to the chance and confusion of Nature, but is 
itself ordered and enriched by art, so that if 
the actors’ part is truly played, even violence 
takes place in the removed world—the serene 
passion—of contemplation. 

Consider the team-work of the theatre. 
What presumption it would be in the silent 
reader, should he suppose that, sitting in his 
study, he is the ideal producer! Able to criti- 
cize good productions—yes, but from each one 
he must learn. Consider, again, the quite un- 
foreseeable things: for example, Peggy Ash- 
croft’s beauty of presence in The Duchess of 
Malfi, or—as I have long remembered—Frank 
Benson declaiming “The iron tongue of mid- 
night hath tolled twelve’, Arthur Wontner 
making hidden strings vibrate—‘If music be 
the food of love, play on’. The power of physical 
presence and of spoken word only a fool would 
seek to belittle. 

The triumphs of the actor, both on the stage 
and in recitals of poetry, are thrown into relief 
by his failures. The commonest are due to the 
same defect as I have noticed in the listener— 
he has not read and studied enough in silence. 
Failing to realize the power of images, he lacks 
humility to trust the words and let them do 
their own major share of the work. Instinct does 
not teach him that in Shakespeare’s sun ‘flatter- 
ing the mountain-tops’ or Swinburne’s ‘sunless 
and sonorous gulfs’ there are a force and 
reverberation which he cannot dominate but 
can only serve. Instead of subduing himself to 
live inside the passion of words and be at one 
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with their rhythm—a task exceedingly diffi- 
cult—he must forever be forcing his own talent 
upon them. He hurries, he misplaces emphasis, 
he breaks up unity. Into a contemplative 
passage or a pure lyric he must import the 
dramatic effect on which his training insists. 
When voice, personality, manner even to 
mannerism, gain him applause, we see the 
victory of social art over the art of the word. 

Yet both arts have their place and must 
come to terms. It is strange that some good 
poets should be bad speakers of poetry. Their 
own work shows them to be sensitive to the 
nuances of word and rhythm, to the delicate 
interplay of the senses on the level of imagery. 
But they speak poetry as if they had no inkling 
that the physical voice, while inevitably dis- 
turbing the balance of the unheard melody, 
must readjust and, if possible, enhance it. In a 
horror perhaps of being theatrical, they trust 
the words to do the whole of the work. Their 
delivery is flat, monotonous, uninspired. If the 
actor often fails to understand the art of the 
word, the poet often fails to understand the art 
of the voice. 

Poetry—narrative or lyric—which has a 
strong element of the dramatic or rhetorical is 
especially suitable for the voice. The Scottish 
ballads, it was said reproachfully to Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘were made for singing an’ no for read- 
ing; but ye hae broken the charm now, an 
they’ll never be sung mair’. Ballad poetry, with 
the drive of its plain speech and the com- 
pulsion of its metrical beat, holds the passion 
of the speaker under discipline. When well 
spoken, it is magnificent. The dramatic lyric 
also gives great opportunity, but is more diffi- 
cult: rhythm and emphasis have to be managed 
with skill so as to bring out the climax and 
preserve the unity of the whole. In a long piece 
the contour has to be felt, with its heights and 
foot-hills and level spaces. 

For all poetry there must be clear and 
natural enunciation, and the tones of voice 
should be able to suggest a wide range of 
sympathy without archness or sentimentality. 
And there can be no full achievement without 
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the discrimination that comes of a fine intelli- 
gence. There is always some room for variety 
of interpretation, and I say quite generally (as 
I have already said for drama) that it would 
be presumptuous in the silent reader to assume 
that his unaided interpretation is final. It is 
always possible that the silent reading of any 
poem may be improved by listening to the 
different interpretation of anintelligentspeaker. 

It remains that exquisite satisfaction is to be 
had from silent reading. With much lyrical and 
reflective poetry it is impossible to dogmatize 
and say whether it is better with or without 
the voice. This must be left to the individual 
lover of poetry, who is entitled to his prefer- 
ence one way or the other but will not seek 
to raise his preference to a law. For myself I 
would say that some brief lyrics are of so subtle, 
airy, and intricate a tracery, have such delicate 
undertones for the inward ear, that not a little 
of their virtue dissolves at the impact of a voice. 
The voice, unmaking the web and seeking 
to make it from a new and more substantial 
centre, has an almost impossible task to spin 
so finely. Yet when the listener returns, as he 
should return, to his book, he will find the 
original web intact, and possibly more perfect 
in structure. 

In limited space I have been unable, among 
other things, to touch on broadcast speaking 
and the special technique which it requires, or 
on the resources and dangers of choral speak- 
ing. My aim has been a general one, to show 
that in poetry the spoken word and the written 
word are linked in a close partnership where 
each is essential to the other. There has of late 
been a welcome revival in the speaking of 
poetry, and it is to be hoped that the move- 
ment will spread. But it will fall short of its 
purpose unless it is founded on—and lays the 
foundation for—an increase in silent reading 
and study. When there is a revival in the read- 
ing of books, there will be a truer balance 
between the spoken and the written word, a 
fuller appreciation of poetry, and more encour- 
agement to the art: better speaking, better 
listening, and perhaps better writing. 


English Association Conference on Examinations in English 


Tue Association will hold a one-day conference at King’s College, London, on Saturday, 
21 March 1953, to discuss the examinations in English for the General Certificate of Educa- 


tion, Ordinary Level. The morning session will begin at 10 a.m. 
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On being Home after Twenty Years 


HE settled tread of innumerable Sandys 
Rebuked my vagrancy come lightly home. 
Nothing was changed. There was no need to come. 


Under the tread of innumerable Sundays 
The stone town lay at anchor, holding firm 
Its charm of wars ago, its tedium: 

Pale sea, pale tangled sky, and one green arm 
Flung out to fend disturbance from a dream. 


Gulls planed the wind, the gannets plunged straight down, 


And off the river’s mouth the sea was brown. 
Small sand birds blew like leaves across 

The solitary walker’s path 

Tracing the tide’s edge; till the dwindling town 
Sank behind sword grass and the sun 

Cut through the clouds, extending space 

In all directions endless and unknown. 

Call this the end of time; the yelping gulls 
Were flames of silence burning words away, 
And I peering, although I could not see 
Because the light was broken on the pools. 
Nothing was changed. There was no need to come. 
I could have closed my eyes and known 

The wind, the sea, the sky, the weedy stone, 
The one dead gull half buried in the sand 
Someone had shot for pleasure in his skill, 
Aimlessly, like a poet. So I fell 

Back into time and sense, groping around 

To find and fasten on identity, 

And walked with settled tread towards the town, 
A native in the element of home. 


Ayr, 1951. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


Yeats and his English Contemporaries 
By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


HERE has been a spate of good critical 
writing on Yeats in recent years; but it is 
still perhaps not generally realized how fully 
he mirrored in his own work and quite inde- 
pendently, the evolution of the main body of 
English poetry from the romantic nostalgia and 


carefree ebullience of the pre-1914 days to the 
realistic and objective delineation of the con- 
temporary scene. It is a measure of Yeats’s 
genius, too, that while he was inevitably in- 
fluenced to a point by some of his English 
contemporaries, he was never blind to their 
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weaknesses and shortcomings which he was 
resolute to avoid in his own work. 

The English evolutionary story is now 
familiar enough: the realization as early as 
about 1909 by Ezra Pound and the Imagists, 
and rapidly thereafter by T. S. Eliot (cf. 
Prufrock) that English poetry was speaking, for 
the most part, in an outworn idiom divorced 
from the realities of the contemporary world; 
the use, a little later, of their new idiom of 
common speech in the angry bitterness of 
Sassoon’s and Rosenberg’s poetry, and in the 
tragic pity of Wilfred Owen’s. The post-war 
disillusionment of the ’20’s was to culminate in 
the’ spiritual indictment of The Waste Land; in 
the reassertion of primitive values in sex and 
religion in D. H. Lawrence; and in the retreat 
into an exquisite bijouterie by Edith Sitwell. 
In the ’30’s a more positive attitude emerged: 
the Christian affirmations of Eliot and his 
co-religionists; but more particularly the socio- 
political dynamic derived from ireud and 
Marx which exalted, in imagery of the con- 
temporary urban and machine world, the 
human brotherhood and the classless society, 
while it never ceased to warn of the dire alter- 
native of a second, more terrible, world war. 

In Yeats the development was comparable 
but different, and even the basis and substance 
of his romanticism other than that of his Eng- 
lish contemporaries. His first work is rooted in 
dream and reverie—the heritage of his father’s 
devotion to pre-Raphaelite art—and a nostalgic 
evocation of the gods and heroes of the Irish 
Heroic Age. It is the phase represented by such 
volumes as Crossways (1887), The Rose (1893), 
The Wind among the Reeds (1899), The Wander- 
ings of Oisin (1899), and In the Seven Woods 
(1904. : ‘Innisfree’-—which he came to detest— 
the translation from Ronsard, ‘When you are 
old and grey’, are well-known anthology pieces 
from the period. He and his friends of the 
Rhymers Club (‘Companions of the Cheshire 
Cheese’) turned to Pater and the French 
Symbolists for their example. With Mallarmé 
Yeats proclaimed that ‘Words alone are cer- 
tain good’; with Pater that ‘All art is dream’, 
The love poems were ethereal, remote, and the 
body had crept fastidiously away; his grand 
passion for Maud Gonne, whom he met in 
1890 and who coloured all his days, is here 
etherealized or translated intomythandsymbol. 


The Two Trees voices his lament that Maud 
gives herself so fanatically to Irish politics where 


... all things turn to barrenness; 


and he would have her withdraw with him to 
serve Ireland only in the things of the spirit, in 
the resuscitation in the people’s hearts of the 
heroic legends of the past. Only one poem in 
these five volumes, the beautiful Adam’s Curse 
in the last, shows something of the growing 
realism and conversational tone of his later 
work, and affirms the craftsmanship that was 
to distinguish it: 

I said ‘A line will take us hours, maybe; 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought 

Our stitching and unstitching has been 

naught.’ 


In 1903 Maud Gonne married McBride, 
and Yeats’s chagrin and bitterness which ex- 
pressed itself in a few poems (The Folly of being 
Comforted, Never Give all the Heart) in In the Seven 
Woods found relief in abstractions in The Green 
Helmet (1910). “The fascination of what’s diffi- 
cult’, he was to confess, ‘Has dried the sap out 
of my veins’; but it was to flow again, though 
still with some restraint, in a volume that was 
poorly received by the Irish critics, Responsi- 
bilities. Both its date, 1914, and its title are 
important. Mingled with poems of much bitter- 
ness, it shows Yeats’s conscious recognition for 
the first time of his social and political responsi- 
bilities: his involvement in the controversy over 
Hugh Lane’s pictures; his contempt for the 
people who so easily allowed the September 
1913 rebellion to be quashed. It ended in a 
rhetorical little piece, A Coat, in which he dis- 
owns his ‘old mythologies’ and those who had 
imitated his use of them, and declared there 
was ‘more enterprise In walking naked’. Yeats 
had entered his phase of realism to be ex- 
pressed henceforward largely in the idiom and 
rhythms of common speech. With all its limita- 
tions one has only to compare this book with 
the poetry being written here by Rupert Brooke, 
Sorley, Grenfell, and most of the Georgians to 
realize its strength and maturity and to make 
most of theirs—there were honourable excep- 
tions—look thin and academic. And by the 
end of the war came the volume that was the 
prelude to Yeats’s greatness, The Wild Swans at 
Coole (1919). Again there was nothing com- 
parable on this side of the Irish Sea except for 
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the poetry of Wilfred Owen. However great 
the promise of that poetry, the range of its 
fulfilment was perforce a restricted one; and 
Eliot’s Gerontion volume was still a year away. 

Meanwhile, Yeats was developing a doctrine 
strikingly similar in its intention to Eliot’s 
‘objective correlative’: the quest of “The Mask’ 
or ‘The Antithetical Self’. Both devices were 
attempts to escape from the limitations of 
emotionalism and subjectivity. The doctrine of 
the Mask was, briefly, the striving to attain in 
creative art (poetry) theimage, or personality, as 
unlike as possible to the poet’s own person or ex- 
perience but that was yet highly attractive to him: 


. . . By the help of an image 
I call to my own opposite, summon all 
That I have handled least, least looked upon. 


The vexed question of sincerity in these various 
‘tragic poses’ naturally arises, but Yeats has 
been too frequently vindicated for one to enter 
into this question in a short article—and never 
more triumphantly vindicated than by Mr. 
Henn’ who reminds us we must first be sure 
we understand what is meant by ‘sincerity’ in 
a creative artist. 

The Wild Swans at Coole marked the begin- 
ning of his identification of himself with the old 
and genuine aristocracy of Ireland, typified for 
him in Lady Gregory and her circle. Her friend- 
ship was a form of patronage which no English 
poet of the time was enjoying; that, and the 
fact that he was writing from a country that 
had escaped the European conflict, gave him 
a sense of ease and assurance and something 
approaching a grand manner which was im- 
possible over here. In 1917 he had married. 
Apart from an impressive series of poems on 
Aubrey Beardsley’s sister Mabel (Upon a Dying 
Lady), the outstanding things in this volume are 
the poems for Lady Gregory’s son killed in the 
air over the Italian front: In Memory of Major 
Robert Gregory, An Irish Airman Foresees his Death, 
and Shepherd and Goatherd, as well as the title 
poem, the first of several on Lady Gregory’s 
home. There are a few wistful poems to Iseult 
Gonne, and a new note of realism and accep- 
tance of his position vis-d-vis Maud Gonne— 
especially in the movingly beautiful Broken 
Dreams. Nothing could better reveal his growth 
in poetic stature than to compare that poem 
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with the early vague dream aspirations of Had 
I the Heavens’ Embroidered Cloths. But though his 
separation from her is now final nothing can 
efface her image, as we can see from such a sextet 
as A Deep-Sworn Vow or from one of the most 
delicate short poems he ever penned, Memory: 


One had a lovely face, 

And two or three had charm, 

But charm and face were in vain 
Because the mountain grass 
Cannot but keep the form 

Where the mountain hare has lain. 


The volume concludes with, and the next one 
is informed throughout by, imagery that only 
became fully comprehensible when A Vision 
was published in 1925, and revised and ex- 
panded in 1937. No attempt will be made here 
to summarize the intricacies of A Vision. Yeats 
tells how it grew out of the automatic writing 
which his wife developed a few days after their 
marriage; and afterwards from things she spoke 
in sleep or dream. The strange Instructors who 
spoke through her said they came to give Yeats 
new metaphors for poetry ; and in the sense that 
the system he devised suggested new analogies 
this was true. But what seemed principally to 
emerge was a new cosmic framework within 
which Yeats could account for all human ex- 
perience. The degree of his actual ‘belief’ in 
that framework is, again, almost irrelevant. It 
supplied what the limitations of Irish mythology 
had once failed to do: a workable explanation, 
on certain premisses, of the nature and destiny 
of man and of the flux, or rather cycles, of 
history, to replace the Christian faith that 
Huxley and Tyndall, whom he detested, had 
destroyed in him. 

In a sense the doctrines of A Vision are in- 
herent in his earlier theory of the artist’s quest 
of ‘The Mask’ or “The Antithetical Self’: the 
key to A Vision, and in a sense to all Yeats’s 
later work, lies in the tension of opposites. This 
it is that informs its two most prominent sym- 
bols. The first is that of the two transparent, 
interpenetrating, gyrating cones, each with its 
apex in the centre of the other’s base, the one 
expanding as the other contracts, representing 
the rise, fall, and supersession of one type of 
civilization by its opposite every 2,000 years. 
And the second is the Great Clock Face, 


' The Lonely Tower (1950). 
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divided into the twenty-eight Phases of the 
Moon, and having two pairs of hands, each 
one of a pair diametrically opposite its fellow. 
The hands represent Will (a strange Yeatsian 
word to denote what we are), and opposite to 
it Mask (or what we are striving to become) ; 
Body of Fate (our ineluctable circumstances) 
and opposite it, Creative Mind (our imagina- 
tive intellect). In the transmigration of souls, 
in which Yeats believed, a man’s Will may 
spring up in any one of the twenty-eight Phases 
of the Moon; and the Phase in which it does 
so determines his characteristics. Each pair of 
hands moves independently of the other pair, 
in a counter direction to it; but within each 
pair a direct opposite is maintained. The near- 
est, for example, to complete harmony (which 
is never attainable in the human condition), 
is when ‘Creative Mind’ (what we imagine) 
approaches as near as possible to ‘Will’ (what 
we are) and when, therefore, our ‘Mask’ (or 
what we would become) as nearly as possible 
coincides with our ‘Body of Fate’ (our external 
circumstances). 

While Yeats’s ‘key’ provided by A Vision 
remains inadequate, an understanding of even 
these few symbols—in itself difficult without 
diagrams—renders much of his later verse in- 
telligible and significant; without a knowledge 
of them it remains obscure or open to a wide 
misunderstanding. Yeats’s mistake—and it is a 
drastic limitation of the universality of much 
of his later verse—was to imagine his symbols 
would ever be widely or readily understood. 

After this difficult, but necessary, digression 
we can return to Michael Robartes and the Dancer 
(1921). There are still poems here about Maud, 
‘that sweetheart from another life’, as well as 
about Iseult Gonne, and about his wife; but 
while he would still preserve his daughter from 
the fate that has overtaken political enthusiasts 
like the Countess Markiewicz and Maud Gonne 
(Prayer for my Daughter), the volume is more 
consciously political than any preceding it, 
mainly concerning the Easter 1916 rebellion. 
The poem of that title and the later Nineteen 
Hundred and Nineteen are perhaps the most richly 
mature of all his Irish political writings—and 
again the measure of his growth and stature is 
a companion of them with September 1913. But 
there is one poem that is of wider, and ominous, 
portent: The Second Coming. For Yeats, the 
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2,000-year cycle of Christian civilization was 
drawing to an end. What would take its place 
can only be hinted at—perhaps the Russian 
Revolution, those ‘hordes swarming over end- 
less plains’ that Eliot speaks of in The Waste 
Land, afforded him already a premonition. But 
all he knows is that it is the negation of all he 
stands for: 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 

where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


In all these ways this volume was again ahead 
of his English contemporaries, whose social and 
political consciousness, for the most part, 
appeared only in the poetry of the ’30’s. 

With The Tower (1928), Yeats reached his 
full stature in a volume of sustained power, 
richness, and verbal felicity. Old age was now 
upon him, consciously accepted and sublimated 
in the wonderful opening poem, Sailing to 
Byzantium: 

An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing and louder sing 

For every tatter its mortal dress; ; 


bitterly rebelled against and only grudgingly 
acquiesced in—the more usual mood—in The 
Tower. Autobiography and politics mingle in 
the sequences, Meditations in Time of Civil War 
and Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen. There was 
an attempt now at the reconciliation of life’s 
opposites which always tormented him. Body 
must not be ‘bruised to pleasure soul’, and all 
things spoke to him of their organic unity: 

O chestnut-tree, great rooted blossomer, 

Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole? 

O body swayed to music, O brightening 

glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the 

dance? 

The Winding Stair came in 1933, and is less 
of a single entity than the rich effulgence of 
The Tower. In fact it falls into two parts. The 
opening poems continue the strain of the pre- 
vious volume: Jn Memory of Eva Gore-Booth and 
Con Markiewicz—one of his magnificent ‘friend- 
ship’ poems, the two Coole pieces, and the 
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mystical acceptances, the summation of The 
Tower mood, of A Dialogue of Self and Soul: 


I am content to follow to its source 
Every event in action or in thought; 
Measure the lot; forgive myself the lot! 
When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing, 

We are blest by everything, 

Everything we look upon is blest. 


‘We were the last Romantics . . .’, he wrote in 
Coole and Ballylee, 1931. But the verb is already 
in the past tense, and a barer sinuosity of 
articulation, a more tortured and complex 
experience, are to replace, in the second half 
of the book, the temporary serenity and recon- 
ciliations of The Tower volume. Notice how 
much more close-textured, difficult, and even 
rhythmically recalcitrant Byzantium is than the 
poem where he is sailing to it. Then he ended 
listening to the song ‘Of what is past, or pass- 
ing, or to come’; but now he is only haunted 
by the echoes and the vision of “That dolphin- 
torn, that gong-tormented sea’. The sequence, 
A Woman Young and Old, was written before The 
Tower but kept back, perhaps because of its 
frank sexuality, its largely colloquial diction, and 
its sparse ornament. It was out of tune with what 
one might call the regality of that volume, and 
much nearer in mood, vocabulary, and imagery 
to the Crazy Jane poems of Words for Music, 
Perhaps, written in ‘those exultant weeks’ after 
along illness in 1929. Here is that note of realism 
and disillusion that characterized, though for 
different reasons, much of the ‘qualified’ love 
poetry of English writers of the time. 

Just as Auden, too, was to revive, for a new 
purpose, the old ballad metres in England, so 
Yeats towards the end turned to the writing of 
a number of political songs—but they were not 
among his best work. That, in Last Poems (1939), 
is to be found among his philosophical and 
metaphysical pieces—The Gyres, The Statues, 
The Man and the Echo, Under Ben Bulben; in his 
great poems of love and friendship, To Dorothy 
Wellesley, The Municipal Gallery Revisited, Hound 
Voice; or in The Three Bushes and the associated 
poems, startling in their avowal of sexual 
passion, about which Vivienne Koch has writ- 
ten so frankly and understandingly in W. B. 
Yeats: The Tragic Phase. 


In conclusion two of Last Poems reveal much 
of Yeats’s final vision: The Circus Animals’ Deser- 
tion and Lapis Lazuli. In the first, he traces the 
history of some of his own work, and how the 
writing itself came to obsess him: 


Players and painted stage took all my love 
And not those things that they were emblems 
of. 

Those images had been, as it were, his means 
of ascent to the heaven of the imagination: but 
now the bitter realism of old age has overtaken 
him: his circus animals, once all on show, have 
deserted him, and now that his ladder to the 
stars has gone he 


. .. must lie down where all the ladders start 

In the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart. 
It is moving, it is passionately realistic, but it 
is never pathetic. It is a statement that took 
great courage to make, but courage had always 
been one of Yeats’s outstanding marks; and in 
Lapis Lazuli, mindful of the possible oblitera- 
tion of our civilization, he stresses the essential 
gaiety alike of the tragic heroes of literature— 


They know that Hamlet and Lear are gay 


—and of the refugee survivors of ‘old civiliza- 
tions put to the sword’: 


All things fall and are built again, 
And those that build them again are gay. 


And this is the message he reads in his lapis 
lazuli carving of the three Chinamen: 


On all the tragic scene they stare. 

One asks for mournful melodies; 

Accomplished fingers begin to play. 

Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes 

Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 
This is to extend and deepen the meaning of 
‘gaiety’ to cover the sustaining power and cour- 
age of the great tragic figures expressing itself 
in a certain proud and reckless abandon, even 
in the face of death. And here, in the dark days 
that may come upon us, says Yeats, is our 
example. It was this passionate gaiety, trans- 
cending the sufferings of great tragedy, for 
which, in An Acre of Grass, he craved: 


Grant me an old man’s frenzy, 
Myself must I remake 

Till I am Timon and Lear 

Or that William Blake 

Who beat upon the wall 

Till Truth obeyed his call. 


j 


To those who have the patience to follow him 
through ways that are sometimes winding and 
difficult he has, indeed, his ‘mummy-truths to 


The Passengers 
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tell’; and that in verse of a range and variety, 
of a depth and significance unsurpassed in the 
poetry of his time. 


UTELY within the bright compartment sit 
Eight passengers, with countenance unlit 
By even a momentary gleam 
Of recognition of their fellowship 


In hazardous mortality 


Throughout the earthly trip 


To a like destination— 


Each in a placid dream 


Of cold passivity 


Within his cell of isolation, 
They brood as though already they 
Had travelled all the way 


The Season 


T is interesting to have the occasional oppor- 
tunity of seeing at Stratford, side by side 
with the work of Shakespeare, that of one of 
his major contemporaries: serving as it does to 
throw into still clearer relief those qualities 
which made him supreme in an age when 
genius was far from rare. By an ironical chance, 
at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre this year, 
it is the production of the one play not by 
Shakespeare which is on the whole most satis- 
fying. 

George Devine, the producer of Volpone, had 
evidently decided to make the most of the 
play’s possibilities for spectacle: practically all 
Stratford’s resources of stage machinery went 
imposingly into action on the nights when the 
Fox of Venice was plying his craft. Scenic vir- 
tuosity, however, can never be more than a 
small part of success in presenting this most 
savage and scourging of comedies (if comedy 


To the line’s end and reached life’s final station. 


at Stratford 
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we can indeed call anything which leaves so 
sour a taste in the mouth). We must be made 
to feel, as Jonson intended, the unredeemed 
baseness of humanity reduced to its lowest level 
—manifested here in its unlovely antics when 
a fortune hangs in the balance. This did not 
come through with entire success at Stratford. 
Although the nastiness was certainly there—in 
Volpone’s three revolting henchmen, and in 
the seduction scene—the production as a whole 
lacked the Jonsonian bite and drive, at times 
the sheet brutality of his castigating moral 
force. It is, for example, significant that the 
capers and manceuvres of Anthony Quayle’s 
Mosca should again and again have called 
forth chuckles of sympathetic delight. 

Yet if until near the end Mr. Quayle glossed 
over Mosca’s more sinister aspect, his per- 
formance was the focal point of vitality in the 
play. Sinuously flitting, oily in obsequiousness, 
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subtle as Iago and exulting in his devilish in- 
genuity, it was he who kindled every scene in 
which he appeared. His frequent accentuation 
of final sibilants into the repulsive zzz of the 
flesh-fly was a small master-touch. 

By contrast, Sir Ralph Richardson’s Volpone 
was most of the time merely adequate. He 
played the Fox with a sly, dry, crafty humour 
which in some of the earlier scenes was particu- 
larly effective; but the full monstrosity of Vol- 
pone’s villainy, and more especially the gross- 
ness of his character as grand voluptuary, 
constantly eluded him. Far less than its due of 
sensual richness was extracted from the high 
rhetoric of his opening salute to his gold, and 
from the peacocks’ brains, panthers’ breath, 
and nightingales’ tongues of the seduction 
scene. 

Miss Siobhan McKenna’s enchanting Celia 
had that passionate integrity which many will 
remember at Stratford in 1950 in Barbara 
Jefford’s Isabella, faced with a similar situa- 
tion (although the Jonsonian dilemma is several 
degrees less palatable: if chastity must be sold, 
more bearable thatitshould purchasea brother’s 
life than a husband’s fortune). Of the rapacious 
birds of prey, Raymond Westwell’s Voltore 
and Michael Bates’s bleary-eyed Corbaccio 
were repellently real; only Lyn Evans as the 
jealous Corvino failed to convince. Mention 
must also be made of the delectable absurdity 
conjured by Michael Hordern from that pre- 
posterous old rascal, Sir Politick Would-Be. 
Played as Mr. Hordern portrayed him, he 
illustrated the same truth as Jane Austen’s Miss 
Bates: that in art, unlike life, no character may 
be more consistently entertaining than the 
garrulous bore. 

Coming to the Shakespearian quartet, the 
‘voices’-—as Coriolanus would say—were una- 
nimous for Glen Byam Shaw’s production of As 
You Like It; while Mr. Gielgud’s Macbeth proved 
the season’s great disappointment. In between 
them, in the general estimate, came a‘rousing 
Coriolanus, also produced by Mr. Byam Shaw; 
and The Tempest, which from the production 
point of view was a variation on Michael 
Benthall’s essay in island strategy last year. 

To begin with what is probably the least con- 
troversial: Coriolanus. It is not in this country 
one of the better known or more often per- 
formed plays (although on the Continent, 
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notably in France, it enjoys a steady popu- 
larity). In the reading most people find it— 
let us confess it—frankly rather dull: meagre in 
poetry of the true Shakespearian magnificence 
—Volumnia’s ‘Death, that dark spirit, in’s 
nervy arm doth lie’ is one of the few kindling 
lines—and with a hero who lacks that tragic 
dignity of stature which makes us proud to 
share his humanity. It was therefore a welcome 
experience to watch the play leap to life on the 
boards at Stratford: borne along on the head- 
strong, restless surge of Anthony Quayle’s 
Coriolanus; dignified by the maturity and 
polish of that versatile actor, Michael Hordern, 
as Menenius (there were many who considered 
this to be the high point of the production) ; 
and—as in Volpone-——excellent in its team work 
in portraying ‘the Hydra-headed multitude’. 
Mr. Quayle conveyed admirably the tumul- 
tuous temper of this man of extremes, excessive 
and precipitate in all things; and no more skil- 
ful antithesis could be imagined, both tempera- 
mentally and physically, than that presented 
by Michael Hordern’s Menenius. Dry of wit, 
without illusion, full of that canny wisdom that 
comes from living in the world and knowing 
its slippery turns, he commanded our respect 
and our affection. In the scene of his rejection 
by Coriolanus in the Volscian camp, he moved 
us as Falstaff does when he discovers that Hal 
knows him no more. 

That formidable matriarch, Volumnia, 
should be above all things statuesque, majesti- 
cally compelling. Both in emotional and physi- 
cal stature the part defied the compass of Miss 
Mary Ellis. Once or twice the fire of her wrath 
singed us; but we were left unmoved by that 
pleading which should wring the heart in the 
great climax of the play, when she comes to her 
son to beg for Rome. Miss Siobhan McKenna, 
too, was clearly ill at ease in the unrewarding 
role of Virgilia, Coriolanus’s ‘gracious silence’. 
Why, we wondered, did her producer permit 
those stylized, Greek-tragedy movements so in- 
congruous beside the robust naturalism of Mr. 
Quayle? And why did he find it necessary to 
cut that small but revealing passage where 
Coriolanus asks Cominius for the life of the 
Volscian prisoner who had befriended him in 
Corioli? Yet taken all in all, this was a spirited 
and stirring production. 

Although Coriolanus loses his life, he has at 
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least preserved some spark of integrity alive from 
corruption: he has been saved from committing 
the ultimate blasphemy against his patriotism— 
of destroying Rome after he has betrayed it. 
Macbeth’s greater tragedy is that he is wholly 
lost: not only his life is forfeit to vaulting ambi- 
tion, but his soul as well—long before the 
merciful end by Macduff’s sword. Yet Sir Ralph 
Richardson failed signally to communicate to 
us the agony of a man perpetually aware of his 
own damnation—tossing this way and that ‘on 
the torture of the mind/In restless ecstasy’. 
Wearing a glazed and trance-like stare, Sir 
Ralph moved through the appropriate actions 
and the speeches set down for him (and not 
always quite accurately the latter) as if end- 
lessly astonished at finding himself there at all. 
A link seemed missing between the purely 
mechanical utterance of the words and the 
speaker’s inward apprehension of their sense 
and feeling: the penny—to change the meta- 
phor—appeared simply not to have dropped. 
Growing accustomed to this sing-song mono- 
tone, our ears anticipated the expected cadences 
like a too well-known recitation: and thus 
staled, the great soliloquies slipped by before 
we realized that we had been listening to them. 

Confronted with the ghost of Banquo, Sir 
Ralph became somewhat more animated. For 
the audience, however, his terror was offset by 
the materialization of a ludicrous apparition, 
gibbering and shaking its red-streamered crown 
in true Grand Guignol fashion. ‘Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings’; and we 
should have been well content to imagine, from 
Macbeth’s blenching and raving at an empty 
stool, the unspeakable Thing too appalling for 
embodiment. Why must producers persist in 
the tradition of showing us the ghost in all its 
gory splendour? The distinction is thus lost 
between its purely subjective existence, a fig- 
ment of Macbeth’s ‘heat-oppressed brain’, and 
the objective reality of the supernatural in the 
Witches. If the ghost is to be seen by the 
audience, so logically should be the air-drawn 
dagger. Certainly if one had been thrust through 
the back curtains, spouting gouts of blood, we 
might have been more convinced that Sir 
Ralph was indeed seeing it. As it was, his 
temperate tone of mild surprise suggested that 
such a phenomenon was not unusual in his 
daily experience. 
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As Lady Macbeth, Miss Margaret Leighton 
lacked the maturity of years and experience to 
carry off the part with complete conviction; 
and as if aware of this, often too consciously 
strained her voice in an effort to deepen and 
harshen it. But in the invocation for her unsex- 
ing, and on the night of Duncan’s murder, she 
exhibited an inflexibility of purpose relentless 
in evil; and the profoundly hopeless weariness 
of spirit as well as of body, in her ‘Nought’s had, 
all’s spent’ passage before the banquet, and 
again after it, most movingly prepared us for 
the terrible transformation in the sleep-walking 
scene. Whatever criticisms could be made of her 
performance, it had the great virtue of being 
imaginatively alive—felt in the nerves. Yet 
despite this, and some excellent support in 
Jack Gwillim’s Macduff, Raymond Westwell’s 
Banquo, and Lawrence Harvey’s Malcolm, 
the production left us with a devastating 
sense of misplaced energies and wasted oppor- 
tunities. 

In his production of The Tempest, Mr. Bent- 
hall had toned down some of last season’s ex- 
travagances. The gauzy human waves, rearing 
themselves round a ship impassively static, con- 
tinued to enchant or enrage, according to taste; 
the settings still had that twilit, underwater 
effect consorting so ill with Shakespeare’s ex- 
plicitly ‘lush and lusty’ grass and yellow sands. 
But Prospero no longer wore his candle-crown, 
nor did Caliban take his call through a trap- 
door; and the winnowing away of such obvious 
pantomimics did in some measure compensate 
for the interminable prosiness of Prospero. For 
here again, alas, in full spate, was the Thane 
of Cawdor’s declamatory intoning, with its 
incalculable crescendoes, diminuendoes and 
pauses that betrayed once more the fatal lack 
of fusion between words and sense, sense and 
feeling. ‘Our revels now are ended’ went the 
same way as Macbeth’s soliloquies. Remember- 
ing the magnificent ripeness of Richardson’s 
Falstaff, we could only lament these catas- 
trophes the more; and take warning, perhaps, 
of the folly of expecting an actor who has finely 
acquitted himself in Shakespearian prose neces- 
sarily to have any ear for Shakespeare’s poetry 
—although he should at least appear to under- 
stand it. 

Miss Margaret Leighton’s Ariel, for all her 
height, possessed that delicacy and ‘otherness’ 
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96 
which did convey what Hazlitt called ‘imaginary 
power, the swiftness of thought personified’. 
Not only in poise but in voice, which carried 
in it the little moaning sounds of the wind in 
trees and over beaches, did she suggest an ele- 
mental lightness so aery that it seemed for ever 
on the point of taking wing. Miranda this year 
was played with a touching simplicity and 
freshness by the young actress, Zena Walker; 
while Michael Hordern managed most poig- 
nantly to convey, through and beyond lumber- 
ing, earthbound grossness, that pathos which 
so often escapes the less subtle actor, and leaves 
Caliban a mere comedy monster capering in a 
child’s bed-time story. 

Yet for all the ingenious miracles of pro- 
ducer’s imagination and designer’s art, the 
spell failed to bind. The massed paraphernalia 
of magic, and some fine individual perform- 
ances, could not conceal the plain truth: at 
Stratford once again the inmost essence of the 
enchanted island had remained as elusive as 
Ariel and all his quality. 

And so to the season’s popular triumph—As 
You Like It. This was a production whose key- 
note was gaiety, an infectiously lighthearted 
ebullience; overflowing across the footlights 
from an Arden set at first in winter, frosty wind 
making moan amid snow and holly-berries— 
and only later undergoing the transformation 
to the flowers and birdsong of spring. Some 
objected to this unfamiliar presentation (first 
carried out by Mr. Byam Shaw some years ago 
with the Young Vic Company), and to the 
fantasy element in the scenery in general; 
although there is in the text, with Amiens’ song 
about winter wind and freezing sky, and the 
gilded snakes and palms and lionesses, ample 
support for both. What was more questionable 
was the tendency—especially in the second half 
—to play for easy laughs and applause. Oliver 
Martext’s tumble into the pond was pure slap- 
stick, and the cacchinations of Corin (the com- 
plete music-hall rustic) and the red nose of 
Touchstone savoured uncomfortably of Satur- 
day-night variety; while the duet of the two 
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small pages with Touchstone before the curtain, 
earning its expected meed of applause, was 
staged quite frankly as a pantomime entr’acte. 
Miss Margaret Leighton’s Rosalind, although 
on the whole quite pleasing, also contributed 
occasionally to these moments of discomfiture. 
Jaunty high spirits sometimes slid imperceptibly 
into a strident gawkiness and irritating manner- 
isms of eyes and voice. The passage in which 
Silvius defines the nature of love, and each of 
the quartet responds with the refrain always 
ending with Rosalind’s ‘And I for no woman’, 
is admittedly formalized and artificial; but 
Miss Leighton made it more so by striking an 
attitude on a little hillock that reminded us 
less of Shakespeare’s Rosalind than of a golden- 
haired St. Sebastian pierced by invisible arrows, 
or Mr. Eliot’s Celia in The Cocktail Party cruci- 
fied above her ant-heap. 

The Celia of Shakespeare was played here by 
Miss Siobhan McKenna with unusual verve; 
the character is more often portrayed as if she 
existed merely as a foil and ‘feed’ for her 
cousin’s wit, rather than the distinct individual 
which Miss McKenna made her. Nonchalantly 
blasé in fraying court splendour, Michael Hor- 
dern nicely conveyed that blend of genuine 
disillusion with professional cynicism that com- 
pounds the melancholy of Jaques. Lawrence 
Harvey combined agreeable presence with 
pleasantness of voice to make an appropriately 
romantic Orlando. Touchstone’s is a tiresome 
part, and Michael Bates did his best with it 
(each stage of his morning wash in the Arden 
pool provoked excessive delight in the audi- 
torium); while the bucolics of Audrey (Jill 
Showell) were quite repulsively earthy. The 
playing of both Silvius and Phoebe lacked con- 
viction. 

But when all this is said, and its palpable can- 
vassing for the popular vote freely acknow- 
ledged, the intense aliveness of this production 
still remained. Sparkling with vitality, colour 
and wit, its sheer, exuberant high spirits sur- 
vived its defects, and in the final count over- 
shadowed them. 
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A Woman at the Well 


n, 
as ‘Hi: was my first-born,’ she said, pausing at the well. 
: ‘Why then should I have grudged, have grumbled and scolded? 
* Certainly I did not find him an easy child, 
e. Forgetful, and sometimes, when surprised, a white, 
ly I had said, a sunlit look, bleached as the early 
r= Light on lime-washed walls, was on his face. 
ch Crossing the road I would find him, ringed by the children, 
of 
ws His brothers, and many more, games, torments and terrors 
n’, Forgotten, all listening, all with their ears like shells 
ut Cupped for the sea returning over the sand, 
an Or as the gnarled root ravenous for rain. 
us 
nd And then I would remember that strange time 
wg Before my betrothal, when, alone in the garden 
A sudden flame of adoration burned me, 
by And that other, when tired and dazed with the difficult travail 
ve; I lay on straw, seeming to see the faces 
= Homely and tanned, but awed, of shepherds bending, 
ail And three more, lords they would be, in jewels and damask. 
atly I did not understand their uncouth language, 
[or- And was afraid, but gifts they laid by my child. ... 
line I have them still; not in our darkest times 
vad Would I sell them, for they are all I have to remember 
ew An hour of glory by, that, and a shrivelled 
tely Branch of palm, grey as an ember, drained 
me Of all the fire that lighted it. More often 
h it My heart is clenched by shadows, one on another 
den Falling, dark, etched on my mind, as these wrinkles 
udi- Scar my face, still unappeased by time, 
gr The agonised impression of a Cross.’ 
The gonised impression of a Cross. 
con- So saying, she turned, leaving me by the well 
Still thirsting, for the cup I found was dry. 
can- She, old and poor, the brimming pitcher held. 
10W- 
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Education through English Studies . 


By SAXON 


Some Contemporary Needs 


VERY generation is an invisible export which 
arate givestothe community. Although 
some of the needs of the community are con- 
stant, there are others which change from age 
to age, or become more important at certain 
times of our history, and to the special needs 
of a welfare age education has now to adapt 
itself. The age demands men and women 
possessed of maturity, judgement, a sense of 
responsibility, happiness, health, and creative- 
ness; and for the cultivation of these virtues the 
English teacher has a unique opportunity. For 
the accomplishment of this purpose, however, 
the teacher must keep on revising his ways of 
translating theory into practice, and practice 
into effect, and of ensuring that the effect 
endures. 

Recent years have stressed the needs of the 
age by revealing some of its dangers. Few 
secondary schools, for instance, can have en- 
tirely avoided the epidemic of apathy and lack 
of interest, amounting at times to a profoundly 
hostile attitude to the school, which for its 
pupils is the image of the public community. 
The home may be blamed _ but the school can- 
not be exonerated, and the presence of a failure 
in a school after five years there is a judgement 
upon education. There are several causes for 
such distrust and lack of interest which may be 
remediable. One cause is the rigid syllabus 
framed according to age-groups, which gives 
the less able pupil the wrong kind of work, or 
work which is far too difficult, so that at last 
he is overwhelmed by an endless sense of failure, 
and perhaps seeks outlets in ways which put 
hiin into conflict with authority. To remedy 
this is not to encourage laziness, which cannot 
be corrected in someone who is always given 
impossible tasks. The prerequisite of all good 
work is interest, and one cannot expect a boy 
to find interest in work which he never succeeds 
in, and never will. 

It is at school that a boy unconsciously 
formulates his conception of work, and his atti- 
tude to it; and education today would serve 
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the community well if it could exterminate at 
source the approval often accorded to artful 
dodging. It is true that much work in the 
modern world is inescapable drudgery which 
we must learn to get used to sometime, but the 
attitude that it is all so will not help a boy to 
prepare himself for a job that can be creative. 
What is wanted is a creative outlook, an in- 
fusion of optimism into quotidian duties. Self- 
expression must make its peace with citizen- 
ship, and this need not be, as Lawrence implied, 
by throwing the modelling clay at the teacher. 
The British Army has found how to reconcile 
initiative with discipline in the fighting soldier, 
but has this advantage over the educational 
system, that if it doesn’t work it very soon 
knows it. 

The age demands men and women possessed 
of maturity. What can education do to serve 
this need? Maturity is not just a question of 
glandular precocity, as must be evident to any- 
one who has watched an old man reading an 
American comic in a public park. To some 
extent it depends on heredity and environment, 
but to some extent it can be educated, and 
never more than through English studies, which 
supply the young mind with adult reading and 
adult critical thought. An immature person is 
credulous, gullible, flippant; he is scared of 
complex and powerful feelings; and he cannot 
see beyond tactics to strategy, or beyond style 
to structural form. Such immaturity, sometimes 
seen in too protracted a preoccupation with 
juvenilia such as comics, and sometimes find- 
ing puerile outlets in contexts where group ex- 
hibitionism has its rewards, endangers civiliza- 
tion. 

Initiative and a personal sense of judgement 
are good correctives. So much is done for young 
people in this age of anxiety that a little com- 
petitive spirit is needed again to offset the 
prevalent flattery of mediocrity. Project work 
helps to cultivate this, and so does a training 
in criticism, but this implies a mixture of free- 
dom and discipline characteristic of English 
studies, and the most needed kind of discipline 
is the self-discipline which English uniquely 
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offers. The willing undertaking to form inde- 
pendent judgements, however tentative these 
may be, is invaluable to the process of grow- 
ing up. 

The need for a sense of responsibility should 
be evident; for civilizations at large, as well as 
smaller cultures in their localities, depend for 
their continuance on a constant supply of rein- 
forcements to the vital minority of responsible 
persons without whom the world would relapse 
into barbarism. No education in English is 
complete unless, as a result of stimulating 
maturity of outlook and independence of judge- 
ment, it leads on to a sense of individual and 
social responsibility. It is this function which 
gives English its ultimate status, for it is a 
function that lies within the possibilities of 
English teaching more than any other single 
subject. One example of this is dramatic 
activity, which calls for wit and grace from the 
individual, together with absolute loyalty to the 
team. Another example is the nature of Eng- 
lish scholarship. English studies are personal in 
character ; they demand not merely the acquisi- 
tion of a skill, or a range of information, or a 
philosophical equipment; they demand a per- 
sonal reaction to questions which are general, 
and this is the nature of responsibility. Through 
these studies we learn the superiority of quality 
to quantity, the need for seriousness without 
solemnity, and for a sense of service but not 
servility; and we also learn about the tempta- 
tions and dangers of charlatanism. 

English studies alone, if we so direct them, 
have the scope which enables them to be both 
an education in good taste, as well as a training 
in citizenship. English studies alone demand 
and develop both scientific precision and poetic 
imaginativeness—qualities so often found separ- 
ately and so seldom together, and yet so much 
needed together. 

Education with these social aims needs a 
right setting. There should be a live sense of the 
school as a community, a miniature replica of 
a good adult community, continuously on the 
move, but supported by a strong sense of tradi- 
tion. The tradition, to which such activities as 
the school play can greatly contribute, should 
be neither static nor tyrannical, neither an 
imposed piece of window dressing nor an aim- 
less repetition of an annual calendar, but a live 
and genuine inspiration to all who are taken 


into it. Tradition must grow; it cannot be con- 
cocted. It also needs the support of a right 
outlook on life. In the last analysis any prin- 
ciples of education must be related to principles 
of living, and so for the cultured must be cul- 
tural, and for the Christian must be Christian. 
Nor must education neglect our leisure and 
pleasure; and here the English teacher has a 
special opportunity. He must see that we are 
inspired, not by a selfish cupidity, but by an 
increased creativeness which is the answer to 
the quest for individual happiness. We do not 
need to be brilliant; but there is a very real 
danger that people should lose their capacity 
for enjoying themselves in all but the simplest 
forms of sensual excitement. The sickness of the 
age is imaged in its obsession with the word 
‘problem’. Instead of this, for mental and 
spiritual health, it needs a creative outlook. 
Even such details as the presence or absence of 
good manners may be construed as a symptom 
of health or sickness, because manners are not 
simply to be taught; they do to some extent 
express an attitude and an outlook. A healthy 
outlook is a priceless gift for education to offer 
society, and in its creation English studies have 
the most royal prerogative and responsibility. 


The Changing Syllabus 


If these today are the higher aims of an 
education through English studies, over and 
above the constant need to train pupils in read- 
ing and writing, and passing examinations, it 
follows that the English syllabus must be in a 
state of continuous creation. The secret of 
teaching lies not merely in the constant re- 
newal of a constant purpose, but the adapta- 
tion of it to every part of each new generation. 

The first stumbling-block is liable to be the 
examination system itself. The most effective 
fact about any examination system is not that it 
selects good candidates from bad ones, but that 
it imposes upon all candidates for a consider- 
able period beforehand a prescribed syllabus of 
its own. For example, English composition is 
often neglected in the last year at a primary 
school, either because of the need to train for 
intelligence tests, or else because the English 
examination requires no continuous composi- 
tion. Not everyone nowadays, however, is com- 
pelled to take a higher examination. One way 
of eluding the examination tyranny may be to 
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adopt a vertical division of the syllabus to suit 
varying abilities, as well as the normal hori- 
zontal division to suit varying ages, so that the 
lower streams of a school may be given a quite 
different syllabus including more oral work 
such as speeches, debates, mock trials, and what 
the Americans call Social English. The English 
teacher in the grammar school of today has 
often to start by supplying the literary back- 
ground which the teacher of yesterday could 
assume to have been brought to the school from 
the home, and this will mean supplying a differ- 
ent set of reading books for those in the lower 
streams not tied to an examination in English 
Literature. In the upper school a similar prob- 
lem presents itself in the case of those who stay 
beyond the school-leaving age without intend- 
ing to proceed to scholarship work. It is a 
question of the integration of the school cur- 
riculum. What department shall undertake 
responsibility for borderline subjects not coming 
within any prescribed syllabus? A girl may 
learn cookery from her mother, a boy may 
learn carpentry from his father, but both alike 
are often let out into the world as untrained in 
civics and money matters as they are trained 
in culture. It is the English teacher who must 
be the prime mover in any scheme for the 
integration of the school curriculum wherever 
it lies beyond the prescriptive power of the 
external examiner, because English is at the 
centre of grammar school teaching. The arts 
and the sciences meet, for instance, in the school 
dramatic project. There is a case for trying to 
include such projects within the school cur- 
riculum. 

One of the essential features that should be 
common to English teaching at all levels of age 
and ability is the training it should give in 
methodology, producing the kind of mental 
tidiness which makes for administrative capa- 
bilities. Whatever the work, and whatever the 
age and ability of the pupil, he should be able 
to assemble the relevant data, and plan a suit- 
able arrangement of it to meet a given question; 
the appreciation of a story, for instance, is a 
matter of maturity, but the abstraction from 
it of the elements of plot and character is not. 
In other words, the powers of observation and 
analysis used in précis work are applicable to 
all kinds of English work ard should form the 
basis of all English teaching, so that a service is 
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rendered both to those with special aptitudes, 
and to the inept. Unlike Latin or Mathematics, 
English is a subject that can be adjusted to suit 
every kind of ability, and the most should be 
made of this fact. 

Finally, a syllabus may take into account the 
existence of flourishing school societies, for these 
help to form a healthy climate of opinion for 
habits of scholarship in advanced studies. 


Personality in English Teaching 


At what point should the adult mind enter 
the work of the pupil? Experience shows that 
this is the crucial question. Since English teach- 
ing aims at developing personality through the 
arts of reading and writing, the English teacher 
cannot afford to become a repressive teacher, 
if only because of the intimate nature of the 
subject. This may pose special problems of dis- 
cipline, but they are worth trying to solve. 
Personality and enthusiasm count for a great 
deal, because they help to strike the balance 
between two necessary functions: the provision 
of an adult environment for the growing mind, 
and at the same time the sympathetic under- 
standing that earns the confidence of that mind. 
Generally speaking, the adult mind can safely 
enter the work very early on as a guide, so long 
as the pupil is allowed the freedom to form his 
own personal judgements. The art of criticism 
in literature, as distinct from the statement of 
preferences, can begin at an earlier age than is 
often supposed, provided that a catholic taste 
is preserved. It is a mistake to suppose that 
boys at an early age are only interested in 
versified tales of belligerency and romantic 
heroism; the young mind has a receptivity that 
must be jealously guarded. If the teacher of 
English can infuse enthusiasm and width of 
appreciation into the reading of poetry, then 
he is doing something far more useful than 
when he transmits his own tastes, or provides 
model answers to questions of literary criticism. 

There is a danger in this method, however, 
that when the Sixth Form is reached the young 
mind is either bewildered or empty. Or if not 
empty, it is full of clichés, jargon, obscurity, 
verbosity, and periphrastic witticisms of a 
derivative kind. The boy who seems all along 
to have learned how to write in spite of, or 
apart from, all that his master has been teach- 
ing him, suddenly reveals that he knows enough 
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about words to outjest Feste and confuse Kant. 
Is he to be blamed if, after being taught how 
to use the ambiguities of language as a poet, he 
decides instead to abuse them as a politician? 


. There is always the contingent risk in English 


work of training a devil’s apprentice. Or to put 
it in another way, the modern newspaper reader 
is cursed and blessed with an education. 

This is why the training in aesthetics, which 
English studies are bound to be, should really 
be accompanied by a training in ethics, which 
English studies are capable of being. If they are 
to fulfil the functions of Classical studies, as 


they are now largely supposed to be doing, they 
must admit the weight of their responsibilities. 
English is of central importance in education, 
serving modern languages as to grammar and 
literary appreciation, serving history as to 
thoughts and its expression, serving the sciences 
as to lucidity and the provision of a background 
of liberal culture, and serving society as a whole 
in the development of sense and sensibility, 
moral integrity, and a creative outlook on life. 
It is the finest single weapon that education 
possesses in its stubborn fight against apathy 
and intellectual delinquency. 


On Box Hill 


UN in our faces, we scale the glittering hill, 

And see its white dazzle, a sheer arc, sweeping the sky 
That, bird’s-egg brittle and glowing clear as blown glass, 
Curves over dark juniper, yew and the sugary grass 
Laced and netted with ice-blue shadows. 

O and how still. 


In what living and listening silence, brimmed and benign, 
Earth opens its eyes this morning! Faint flutter of wren 

Or robins’ thin twitter in box-trees the only sound, 

With the slow drip-dropping of snow-tears down to the ground, 
That heightens this hush, where small worlds, new-born, shine 


Like separate miracles burning: that flame of green 

Where moss on the path peers bright through the powdering snow; 
The rabbit-tracks and tufts of fur, grey-dun, 

Turned to pebbled crystal fired by the early sun— 

Each glistens transfigured, this minute, as if never seen 


Until now by the eyes unsealed, nor felt by the blood 

Leaping—red as holly berries among dark leaves— 

Through the branching veins: the blood which triumphantly sings 
Its hymn to that power which lights and unites all things 

In this snow-sparkle oneness: fur, frost-crystal, bird, cloud and mud. 


MARGARET WILLY 
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Dramatic Notes 


By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


= seems to me that the time has more than 
come when some way of expressing how 
much our stage owes to the late William Poel 
were devised. We have societies in which he 
was interested still existing; but I feel that at 
least his name might be associated with one of 
them. Ultimately, perhaps, an actual theatre 
might do him honour. I was reminded of this 
possibility by the establishment of the ‘William 
Poel Centenary Committee’, of which I am 
proud to be a member, with Dame Edith 
Evans as chairman. The fascinating perform- 
ance presented in William Poel’s honour, under 
Robert Atkins’s direction by the Society for 
Theatre Research, had suggestion in its very 
title. Might not the adoption of William Poel’s 
name solve what seems to be a problem? 
Already the list of close upon sixty patrons 
assembles a brilliant gathering of potential 
supporters. If the time for something more 
definite has not now arrived, there is less and less 
chance of anything being done. In particular, 
thesplendid work achieved by Poel in getting the 
City companies interested to the extent of giving 
their halls for special performances deserves to 
be recorded and—why not?—continued. One 
thing that we urgently need is a full and de- 
pendable record of his productions. For this, as 
things are, one has to rely upon one’s memory. 

As it happens, I am fortunate in this respect, 
since my work as a critic began just at the time 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society’s foundation. 
Poel became henceforward—and for good— 
my intimate friend. Quite apart from his 
passion for the theatre, his artistic concerns 
were broad and deep. He was the pleasantest 
guest at a quiet dinner party imaginable, and 
he was entirely without that element of per- 
sonal pushfulness which is so familiar. Although 
not a wealthy man, he seemed quite content to 
struggle along with a moderate loss—he used 
to say the average was about £150—on each 
discovery. He might easily have made a fortune 
out of Everyman, which he was the first to pro- 
duce at the Charterhouse—how well I remem- 
ber the performance !—but he did not seem to 
look upon it from that point of view. He just 
handed the idea on to Ben Greet. Although a 


somewhat obscure society—the Elizabethan 
Stage Society—without any definite reference 
to him, is all we have directly devoted to keep- 
ing up his memory, his influence lives to an 
extent beyond assessment. All these play-pro- 
ducing societies really take us back to Poel. 
We can recall that the Old Vic itself boasted 
him as its manager for a couple of years. 

The actual cause of these references to a 
grand memory is the presentation of a delight- 
ful programme at the Old Vic, opening with 
Everyman, It is singular that Poel’s unbreakable 
habit of entrusting the male title-part to an 
actress instead of an actor held to the end. In 
his last revival Hamlet was played by Margaret 
Halstan, who had appeared for Poel as Prince 
Sigmunde in Calderon’s Such Stuff as Dreams 
are made of, with Robert Atkins, Sir Lewis 
Casson, and Russell Thorndike. Then we had 
that queer early version of Hamlet, with its 
strong element of burlesque—‘Fratricide Pun- 
ished’—with Esmé Percy as Hamlet, and a 
scene from Troilus and Cressida, which Poel 
staged on the chance that Shakespeare had 
something to do with it, though doubts remain. 
It was pleasant to meet these old friends in a 
Shakespearian programme asa tribute to Poel’s 
memory, with Hermione Gingold, Helen Haye, 
and Dame Edith Evans (whom Poel took from 
a milliner’s shop to play Cressida) joining in. 


The success of the plays in possession at Lon- 
don theatres has naturally diminished the 
arrival of new effort, though we have had one 
or two outside productions. A notable arrival 
has certainly been that of The Innocents, based 
by William Archibald on Henry James’s The 
Turn of the Screw and directed by Peter Glen- 
ville. As a matter of fact, Her Majesty’s, where 
the production is being given, proves rather 
too large and spectacular a theatre for a cast of 
four, of whom two are children, and one or 
two visions. Still, a ghost-story can be any size, 
and, in a way, it all helps. Readers of Henry 
James’s famous tale, The Turn of the Screw, will 
not need to be reminded how the children’s 
souls, corrupted by a former governess, embar- 
rass her successor, in whose arms the boy passes 
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away. The study of the new governess, facing 
her dreadful discoveries, is an extremely diffi- 
cult task even for an actress of Flora Robson’s 
skill, but she manages to be superbly impressive 
and Carol Wolveridge and Jeremy Spenser 
make an absolutely convincing pair of children, 
with Barbara Everest as an amazingly efficient 
housekeeper. I do not, somehow, think that 
this Henry James horror, for all the brilliant 
performances, is likely to keep Her Majesty’s 
busy for so long as a big spectacular show. 

The start of the Open Air Theatre in 
Regent’s Park has for once occurred in ideal 
weather. To boys and girls from the schools, 
who form so important a part of Robert Atkins’s 
public, it is a great introduction to Shakespeare 
to see plays like As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night done on the greensward with lamps 
glowing through the shade of trees. This time 
the opening play was Cymbeline. For all its grim 
incidents I could not help delighting in the 
sense of romance that its story of the old British 
court provides. It was excellently played. With 
Tristan Rawson as Cymbeline, Leslie French 
as Pisanio, Mary Kerridge as Imogen, and the 
loveliness of scene and words, one looks upon 
the play with a peculiar affection. One reason 
in my case is that it was the first play I saw at 
the old Lyceum, with Ellen Terry as an ador- 
able Imogen and Irving as Cymbeline quite 
good enough. Perhaps my vision of it under 
those circumstances has given me ever since a 
special love and admiration for Cymbeline. It is 
too often looked upon, to my mind, as an un- 
important effort. 

With Shakespeare still in occupation of the 
open air, his recent challenger—shali one say 
‘rival’?—Bernard Shaw, has been occupying 
the stage of the New with The Millionairess. It 
was written in 1936 for the Malvern Festival, 
where I well remember seeing it. Curious that 
sixteen years should have passed before its 
coming to the West End—all this time after 
the death of its author! It always seems to me 
strange that Shaw should have left till so late— 
long after his marriage and on the eve of his 
own passing—this play of violent feminine 


criticism. One can hardly call the message 
anti-matrimonial, in view of Epifania’s recog- 
nition of the ideal at the end. It was beautifully 
presented at the New, with Katherine Hepburn 
as Epifania the Terrible, Robert Helpmann as 
the doctor, Peter Dyneley as the boxer, and 
Cyril Ritchard as the troubled lover. 

Meanwhile, Shakespeare had also a roof over 
his head at the Old Vic, where we have been 
seeing a memorable revival of The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. This, like Cymbeline, has a charm 
some critics are much too prone to neglect, 
with the rich humour of its clowns, Speed and 
Launce, played at the Old Vic by Newton 
Blick and Michael Aldridge, with John Neville 
and Lawrence Payne as Valentine and Proteus, 
the two differing gentlemen, Pamela Alan as 
the determined Julia and Gudrun Ureas Silvia, 
whom ‘all our swains’ commended. As with 
others of Shakespeare’s early comedies one is 
conscious of the Stratford touches at every 
point. “The uncertain glory of an April day’ 
and the brook that ‘gives a gentle kiss to every 
sedge’ are of Warwickshire and not of Verona, 
which has other claims. 

A most fruitful visit to the Old Vic has been 
that of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
company in King Henry VI—Part 3. It has been 
so not only in reminding us what an excellent 
play the Third Part is, responding without any 
sense of loss to an isolated production, but what 
a first-class company Douglas Seale has had 
the privilege of directing. The Birmingham 
Repertorians stirred us all into wondering 
again how much was Shakespeare’s and who 
was his masterly collaborator. Jack May, as 
Henry the Sixth, used the royal weaknesses to 
gain our sympathy with remarkable skill. Paul 
Daneman’s Richard Crookback is a finely alert 
performance, in prophecy of the crowned vil- 
lain to come, with a borrowed epilogue from 
the throne at the finish. The swift changes of 
scene are successfully tackled by platform- 
stages. Altogether I do not remember a more 
efficient production of this play. Much of it was 
genuine discovery of what good stage-manage- 
ment can do. 
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The Rose 


uT of that strife, this peace. 
At pain’s far point there grows, 


Beyond the stabbing thorns, 


This dark, dark rose. 


Sorrow the sculptor was 


Who shaped this single flower, 
Moulding it, fold on fold, 


The Teaching of English. Issued by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


The Teaching of English supersedes the Memor- 
andum issued by the I.A.A.M. in 1923. It isa 
vastly better produced and vastly better written 
volume than its predecessor—for English is no 
longer the poor relation of the educational 
world. Like its predecessor, the new volume is 
the work of a Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. A. B. Walmsley, with a panel 
of corresponding members—even the present 
writer was faced with shrewd and exhaustive 
questionnaires from time to time. It falls into 
two main parts: a statement of the principles 
and aims of English teaching on which general 
agreement was reached; and a series of detailed 
discussions on syllabus and method. Here the 
dissident minorities have their fling—for flexi- 
bility is emphasized throughout as all-impor- 
tant: ‘No finality is claimed for any of the 
methods at present adopted. The interests and 
enthusiasms of individual masters and the vast 
amount of material on which they can draw 
make experiments and changes easy to justify’ 
(p- 147). 


In one short hour. 


It is not perfect yet, 
But still it grows in grief, 
And never petals fade, 

Nor falls the leaf. 


Reviews of Books 


MURIEL GRAINGER 


Good speaking, good listening, good writing, 
and good reading are the ultimate aims of the 
English teacher. There is a chapter on Oral 
Work with a discussion on dialect and a full 
bibliography on Speech Training. It is refresh- 
ing to find Orwell and not Elia referred to as 
the model ‘of the kind of English we want our 
pupils to write’-—though there is clearly a 
minority vote that still supports the Third 
Leader. There is a clear distinction made 
between language which deals with ideas and 
language which expresses feelings. Pleasure is 
rightly regarded as the end of the poetry lesson, 
but it is a rare pleasure, and the advice about 
the handling of poetry is based on the belief 
that a boy’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
There are sample methods of approach to indi- 
vidual poems (though the idea that there is 
any magic formula is firmly deprecated), to 
the miming of ballads, and to the handling of 
novels and plays. There is discussion about 
Dictionary work, the training of critical stan- 
dards through the study of newspapers, the 
quantity and type of homework, the problem 
of internal examinations (with some interesting 
and original papers on literature for younger 
pupils), and an exceptionally stimulating 
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chapter on Sixth-Form English for non- 
specialists. Hitherto there has been little agree- 
ment and some sense of disappointment about 
the general English course: half a dozen de- 
tailed syllabuses should help harassed English 
masters to take stock, with particular reference 
to the General Paper at the Advanced level of 
the new General Certificate. 

In all, a most useful survey of all the prob- 
lems that beset the teacher of English. Perhaps 
too little emphasis is laid on Précis-writing, 
which some consider the most valuable skill to 
be practised at every stage; there is no clear 
indication of the optimum number of hours to 
be allotted to English; nor how far the sug- 
gestions automatically hold good in the teaching 
of girls. But there are refreshingly provocative 
ideas: a Spoken English test as part of the 
English Language paper? more free periods for 
the English master to do his corrections ade- 
quately? There is nothing pedantic or plati- 
tudinous about the book: it compels one to 
think out one’s principles and methods afresh, 
to see the wood as well as the trees that grow 
in every classroom. It should be a godsend to 
the young teacher of English; the Head of his 
Department will have his own copy which he 
will circulate among his staff. ‘English is caught 
not taught’, an elderly colleague used to re- 
hearse to me: a palpable lie. Enthusiasm may 
be caught, but skill must be taught. The aver- 
age English teacher’s methods are eclectic, but 
here is God’s plenty from which he can learn 
or relearn his own particular skills. 

ROBIN ATTHILL 


The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited 
by H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Norrincton, and 
F. M. Mutuauser. Clarendon Press. 355. 
It is now coming to be recognized that 

Arthur Hugh Clough was not only Matthew 

Arnold’s Thyrsis and the earnest young man 

who lost his faith in Christianity and provided 

an easy target for the gibes of Lytton Strachey 
but also one of the most courageous and intelli- 
gent of the Victorians, and perhaps a more 
interesting poet though a less-accomplished 
literary craftsman than Arnold himself. 
Clough published little in his lifetime and at 
his death his widow was, in the words of his 
present editors, ‘confronted with a large and 
bewildering mass of manuscripts, written in 
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some thirty notebooks and on loose sheets of 
paper of all ‘sorts and sizes’. Her editions of 
1862, 1863, and 1869 represent a selection from 
this material edited in accordance with the 
taste of the period. She and her advisers appear 
sometimes to have altered what they found in 
the manuscripts to conform with what they 
believed the poet would have preferred to 
print, and they ‘silently omitted a good many 
lines or passages on grounds of propriety’. The 
1869 edition representing the final selection of 
Mrs. Clough and her friends was reprinted 
fourteen times before the end of Queen 
Victoria’s reign and the last edition went out 
of print in 1932. It was upon this emascu- 
lated text that judgements of Clough as a poet 
have hitherto been based. 

Fortunately the whole of the Clough papers 
with few exceptions have been preserved by 
his family, and three eminent scholars have 
now produced a new edition of the poems 
made in accordance with twentieth-century 
editorial principles. They have carried out 
what must have been an extremely difficult 
and delicate task with great success, and the 
handsome book published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press is in every way worthy of the high 
reputation of the famous series to which it 
belongs. It includes a number of poems which 
have never been printed before and which 
were almost certainly excluded by Mrs. Clough 
‘on grounds of impropriety’, and restores a 
number of passages excised by her on the same 
grounds from poems which appeared in her 
editions. The editors have also recorded a large 
number of variant readings of the manuscripts, 
which they have wisely printed at the end of 
the volume instead of crowding their pages 
with footnotes. 

In his short introduction Mr. A. L. P. Norring- 
ton suggests that one of the reasons for Clough’s 
unpopularity has been the fact that he wrote 
some of his best verse in hexameters. This may 
be true, but the main reason why he was not 
read widely in the half-century that followed 
his death is probably that he is, unlike the 
poets who were in fashion in that period, a dis- 
turbing, critical, and intellectual poet, an ex- 
plorer of reality and not a provider of sensuous 
day-dreams. Many Victorians criticized their 
age in trenchant prose; Clough is one of the 
few who can make poetry out of the criticism 
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of contemporary beliefs and institutions. He is 
a poet for adults, not for adolescents. It is ex- 
tremely refreshing to find a Victorian writer 
who can produce cool, ironic poetry like the 
following lines: 
These juicy meats, this flashing wine, 
May be an unreal mere appearance 
Only—for my inside, in fine, 
They have a singular coherence. 


This lovely creature’s glowing charms 
Are gross illusion, I don’t doubt that; 
But when I pressed her in my arms 
I somehow didn’t think about that. 


These lines are from that remarkable dramatic 
poem Dipsychus, which appears in a much 
fuller form in the new edition than in any 
previous printed text. This poem, the Amours 
de Voyage, and The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich 
together with a number of the shorter poems 
such as The Latest Decalogue (which now ap- 
pears with four additional lines suppressed by 
Mrs. Clough) are works which unite some- 
thing of the worldliness and frank realism of the 
Augustans with the moral passion of the age of 
Matthew Arnold. Clough is a poet who has not 
yet come into his heritage. His new editors have 
done their work well. It remains for the critics 
of the second half of the twentieth century to 
revalue this unusual and prophetic Victorian 
poet. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


The Story of Language. 
Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


By Mario PEt. 


This is a reprint of an American book by an 
Italian author. In a little under five hundred 
pages, Dr. Pei writes of the history of language, 
its constituent elements, its social function, the 
modern spoken tongues, problems of language 
learning, and an international language. 
Sample headings of the forty-nine chapters, 
each of about three thousand words, are “The 
Saga of Place-names’, ‘Semantics and Semantic 
Change’, ‘Language and Literature’, “The Far 
Eastern Tongues’, ‘‘“‘Easy” and “Difficult” 
Languages’, and ‘Universality via Linguistic 
Imperialism’. The scope and pace suggested 
may or may not be a recommendation. 

Dr. Pei’s method is eclectic and anecdotal 
—his publishers might call it catholic and 
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illustrative. Thus, in his chapter on “Theories 
of Language Beginning’, a field of exceptional 
difficulty and importance, he is content to list 
certain of the main theories, with a line or two 
of explanatory comment, and to suggest by 
implication that they are not particularly im- 
portant—he calls them the ‘bow-wow’, the 
‘ding-dong’, the ‘pooh-pooh’, the ‘ta-ta’, and 
the ‘yo-he-ho’. Some readers will find this 
amusing. Again, from his chapters on the 
modern spoken tongues, one can pick up such 
curiosities as that in one Burmese dialect the 
sentence ma ma ma ma ma, with each word pro- 
nounced in a different tone, means ‘Help the 
horse; a mad dog comes!’; or that kia ora is 
Maori for ‘Good luck’. Ukulele was Hawaiian 
for ‘a jumping flea’, and the English ‘solong’ 
was the Malay salang, borrowed from the 
Arabic salaam. With a little trouble one can 
soon say ‘nine’ in the languages of Fiji, Samoa, 
and Madagascar, or tell the tale of the inzhenyer 
and the koketka, in Russian words borrowed 
from the West. From this it is only a short step 
to being able to say in pidgin-English ‘I am 
going to study’—makem-head-belong-me-walk- 
about-longa-too-much-papa-yabber—or to knowing 
that in Chinese pidgin a bishop is a top-side- 
piecee-Heaven-pidgin-man. All this, one might 
say, would add a certain charm to one’s con- 
versation. 

Dr. Pei’s knowledge is of the category known 
as ‘encyclopaedic’, and it would be impossible, 
without a library of language-books and some 
months of labour, to test the accuracy of the 
whole of the account. Where one tests his state- 
ments within a known field, one finds some- 
thing less than hundred-per-cent. accuracy. A 
car battery, for example, is a battery in English 
as well as American, and not normally an 
accumulator. Dr. Pei’s instructions for pronun- 
ciation of the Welsh // would be received with 
embarrassed surprise anywhere immediately 
west of Abergavenny. But these are perhaps 
only slips, of which a certain number would be 
inevitable in so large a work. In the theoretical 
field, it is not so much that Dr. Pei’s statements 
are inaccurate as that they are trite. His dis- 
cussion of ‘meaning’, for example, is quite 
unusually amateurish and external. 

One may perhaps say, in summary, that if 
there are ‘general readers’ interested in a 
generalized account of certain main parts of 
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the study of language, Dr. Pei’s industrious 
work will be found useful. There is a mass of 
information, and anyone who can read the 
book steadily and consecutively—which, how- 
ever, the air of miscellaneity does not exactly 
encourage—will be certain to profit. Alterna- 
tively, as in so many books about words, one 
can easily ‘dip’ for pleasure; but here, the 
importance of language being what it is, a 
caveat may be entered in terms of another of 
Dr. Pei’s curious discoveries—fteronophobia, the 
fear of being tickled by feathers. 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


So Long to Learn. By JoHn MaserFIELp. 
Heinemann. 18s. 


As implied by the title of this latest chapter 
of autobiography, Mr. Masefield’s main pre- 
occupation here has been to trace his long 
apprenticeship to ‘his chosen craft of letters. 
Story-telling has, he says, formed the law of 
his being; and ‘if the way has been hard... 
often thwarting, bitter and heart-breaking’, for 
him the struggle has in the end been worth 
while. 

Those pages about the writer’s early youth in 
the lovely Herefordshire country-side illustrate, 
once again, the truth which has now become 
a commonplace: how completely the child is 
father to the man. He who was to sail to many 
lands, the poet whose most haunting lyrics are 
about the sea and ships, was as a very small 
boy enchanted by water: ponds, brooks, the 
millstream, the canal—these were very heaven 
to him; even puddles offered a kind of intoxica- 
tion—as to the young Thomas Traherne, peering 
into them to discover a ‘new Antipodes’.Thereis 
indeed something very Traherne-like about the 
singular early-morning freshness and luminosity 
of Mr. Masefield’s childhood recollections. ‘All 
that I looked upon’, he says, ‘was beautiful, 
and known by me to be beautiful, but also 
known by me to be, as it were, only the shadow 
of something much more beautiful, and very, 
very near... . I was sure that a greater life was 
near us: in dreams I sometimes seemed to enter 
a part of it, and woke with rapture and long- 
ing... . In those days, as a little child, I was 
living in Paradise.’ There we hear the very 
cadences of the author of Centuries of Medita- 
tions, writing of his infancy when ‘time was 
eternity, and a perpetual Sabbath’. Looking 
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through a gate to inaccessible meadows, the 
young Masefield imagined ‘that Paradise lay 
just beyond .. . and that a cottage, more sur- 
mised than seen, beyond the hedge and the 
orchard trees, was where God lived’. Just so 
did the boy Traherne, standing by the city 
gates which ‘were at the end of the world’, see 
beyond them trees incredibly green, and orient 
and immortal wheat which had stood ‘from 
everlasting to everlasting’. 

Very early, too, came the first stirrings of 
creative power within the future Laureate. At 
the age of five, ‘I found suddenly that I could 
imagine imaginary beings complete in every 
detail, with every faculty and possession, and 
that these imaginations did what I wished for 
my delight. . . . From that wonderful hour, I 
had a life for myself, better than any life of 
men; and for some years I lived in that life, 


and could enter it at will, or almost at will, 


unknown to anybody.’ All through boyhood, 
stories of some kind, with picturesque varia- 
tions of scenery, were weaving themselves in 
his head whenever he was alone. During 
adolescence the unfailing spring seemed sud- 
denly to dry up; and the boy experienced that 
particular dark night known only to the barren 
artist—the desolating conviction of being cut 
off for ever from the source of grace. When it 
came, the return of the old faculty and renewal 
of his inner life was in the nature of a miracu- 
lous rebirth. 

Adventures in reading, rapt and omnivor- 
ous, occupied a great part of Mr. Masefield’s 
young days. He learned to read easily and 
early; and before the age of six knew most of 
Longfellow by heart. Later came hair-raising 
exploits among Red Indians, with Mayne 
Reid; and gory serials in illustrated magazines, 
guiltily and greedily devoured in the fastness 
of a hiding-place secure from adult enemies of 
small boys’ pleasures. We watch this insatiable 
reader on board the Mersey training-ship 


~H.M.S. Conway, revelling in Marryat and Mel- 


ville, Stevenson, Mark Twain, and Dickens; 
in New York City rapturously discovering the 
Morte d’Arthur (‘to any story-maker, the holy 
book’), and three supreme tale-tellers among 
poets—Chaucer, Milton, and Rossetti; and in 
London coming strongly under the spell of 
Borrow and of William Morris. 

The years of Mr. Masefield’s young man- 
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hood were, he says, ‘a great and kindling time’ 
for the young aspiring artist. Good American 
novels cost no more than two-pence-halfpenny 
each; and English publishers were issuing poets 
at a penny a volume. The legendary figure of 
Swinburne was still to be seen about London, 
and the air was vibrant even now with the 
influence of the pre-Raphaelite Masters. To 
their passionate disciple, the haunts of Rossetti, 
Morris, and Burne-Jones were hallowed—to be 
visited only in a spirit of the deepest reverence. 
Another excitement of those germinative days 
were the Monday Evenings at home with Yeats 
in Woburn Buildings. Mr. Masefield sets down 
his recollections of the poet in some detail: 
paying tribute to his greatness as a creator, his 
generosity as a human being, and his eloquence 
as a talker. Of all the dozen or so young men 
and women gathered to read poetry, discuss 
new methods of speaking it, talk of recent 
books, plays, and paintings, and of occult 
experience, only the host, thought one of his 
guests, said ‘the luminous, kindling and final 
things. His mind had the power of instant j udge- 
ment possessed by Dr. Johnson; it showed a 
gayer wit; a fairer zest of illustration; and 
instead of the Doctor’s frequent rudeness or 
brutality, such charming winning tact and 
grace’. 

One might remark that these explorations 
and discoveries which have contributed to the 
making of a teller of tales, take place more in 
the realm of literature than in that of life. But 
the distinction is in any case an unreal one; 
for is not the experience of literature in itself 
one of the intenser forms of living? Certainly 
it is so, when the explorer is as impassioned and 
whole-hearted in imaginative response as this 
boy who was to make himself an international 
reputation as a poet. Because Mr. Masefield 
believes that ‘the artist should strive to be the 
Renaissance Humanist, the complete man’, his 
life’s activities have been many and varied. Yet 


always one feels that the experiences he records » 


here—visiting picture galleries, hearing music, 
going to sea, wandering the byways of London 
—are sought ultimately for their value in feed- 
ing his art as a story-teller. Everyone interested 
in the journey of an artist from his beginnings 
to maturity will want to read this chronicle of 
excited discovery and patient endeavour: of a 
life-work undertaken in the humility of one 
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never unaware how short ‘the lyfe . . . the craft 
so long to learn’. 
MARGARET WILLY 


Personae. By Ezra Pounp. Faber. 21s. 


Wrack at Tidesend. By Sir Ossert Srr- 
WELL. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 


The Carved Stone. By Sir G. RostREvor 
Hamitton. Heinemann. 1os. 6d. 


Personae is a complementary volume to Ezra 
Pound’s Selected Poems which were reissued in 
1949 after twelve years. The Cantos apart, these 
two books provide the whole corpus of Mr. 
Pound’s poetry which he wishes to preserve— 
although it is only fair to add that if he had his 
own quarrels with Mr. T. S. Eliot’s original 
selection, Personae does not make that selection 
total, but merely complements it: there are 
certain poems which Mr. Pound wishes to for- 
get. So it is that now something of an over-all 
judgement may be attempted, because Mr. 
Pound, who has never fared particularly well 
as an anthology poet, stands up very ably to a 
solid reading. Throughout there is a hard bind- 
ing core which gives his personal experiences 
(as exemplified in so autobiographical a poem 
as Mauberley) a universal significance. 


For three years, out of key with his time, 
He strove to resuscitate the dead art 

Of poetry; to maintain ‘the sublime’ 

In the old sense... 


The ‘age demanded’ chiefly a mould in 
plaster, 

Made with no loss of time, 

A prose kinema, not, not assuredly, alabaster 

Or the ‘sculpture’ of rhyme. 


If the tone is casual and the method fragmen- 
tary, there is a wonderfully balanced see-saw 
movement between the classical and a modern 
disintegrating world and, on a less cosmic scale, 
between the nineties and the years of the first 
World War: personal in origin as they are, the 
author casually fits the fragments of his ex- 
perience together so that they have an imper- 
sonality which transcends both time and place; 
and it is this quality—common to all great 
poetry—that relates Mauberley to The Waste 
Land which it preceded by two years. For Mr. 
Pound, like Mr. Eliot, realizes that if ‘We have 
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the Press for wafer ; Franchise for circumcision’, 
they are not enough: there is a need for more 
than simply aesthetic values—a line of thought 
which connects The Waste Land with The Four 
Quartets, as it does Mauberley with The Cantos, 
and vice versa. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell writes of the Edwardian 
Season at Scarborough, with its Marine Parade 
and pier, its patriotic songs and German bands; 
but he writes in retrospect and so the effect is, 
as it were, of a past Season seen out of season. 
This is what gives his portraits of his different 
characters as they promenade a gentle irony. 
He may speak of them in the present tense, but 
as he does so one knows that evening is drawing 
on apace. Mrs. Frossart, flat-faced and pale, 
‘was often having babies’ while, listless, in 
between them she played diabolo, ‘spinning her 
hour-glass on a piece of string’; and, with the 
portrait thus built up in a hand’s span of lines, 
one waits for the warning footfall. It comes 
quickly and softly: 


Then, tired, she sat in the sunlight, 
Soon to be dark for ever. 


If Sir Osbert’s characters are eccentric—and 
most of them are—they are not comic: death 
is always near and when the end arrives ‘no 
human being is comic’. If the cry of the glib 
at this Edwardian feast is ‘Here’s plenty’ they 
should remember that at all feasts—in and out 
of season—there is always one unaccounted-for 
waiter, bowing punctiliously and ominously 
beckoning. The uneasy knowledge of his 
presence here at Scarborough is most skilfully 
suggested by Sir Osbert. 

Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton’s small 
poems and epigrams are best described as 
occasional verse. Read one after the other there 
is in their subject-matter (though not their per- 
formance) a distinct unevenness, because many 
of the subjects are today so much dead wood. 
Yet, if this is the case with the epigrams, the 
constant practice of epigrammatic form has 
enabled Sir George to pinion images in his 
small poems in a most neat and precise fashion. 


Still bare the London plane-tree. But the sun 
Has pencilled it, how softly, on bare stone... 


However, at the best—and these are the two 
best lines in the present collection—such lines 
are currently pleasing rather than lastingly 
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memorable: indeed, they remain, like so many 
of the natural descriptive passages in The 
Carved Stone, no more than poetic journalism of 
a high weekly order. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Tradition in the Making of Modern Poetry. 
volume i. By Howarp SERGEANT. Britanni- 
cus Liber. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Sergeant is President of the British 
Poetry Association, editor of the poetry maga- 
zine Outposts, and himself a poet of some ability. 
His aim is to study the effect of tradition in the 
making of modern poetry, and in the present 
volume, which is the first of a trilogy, he covers 
a period from the late nineteenth century to 
the rise of the Imagist Movement and the early 
work of Ezra Pound. 

His survey of the poets writing during this 
period is always competent, and unlike most 
critics he is careful to do justice to the influence 
of American poetry on its English counterpart, 
even to the extent of devoting a chapter to 
describing just those poets who have evaded 
the literary textbooks over here. The greater 
part of his book, however, consists of a careful 
analysis of the traditional elements in the work 
of such poets as Hardy, Housman, Masefield, 
De la Mare, and the Georgian Movement, and 
although his comments may occasionally be 
considered controversial, the broad outline of 
his account is fair enough. 

Among the poets whose work has rarely been 
dealt with so thoroughly, the names of Richard 
Aldington and H. D. may be cited, while many 
readers will be surprised to learn that the 
author of Arabia Deserta was a poet whose work 
is now being revalued (though some may have 
heard it recited by John Heath-Stubbs). 

Although these studies of individual poets 
and the history of the various poetic move- 
ments are often interesting in themselves, Mr. 
Sergeant’s method leads rather to a federal 
grouping of ideas than to the central dictator- 
ship of his main theme. One sometimes misses 
the virtues of a steady continuous attack, and 
wishes for a knock-down argument that modern 
poetry is always traditional in one way or 
another—for the battle between the Ancients 
and the Moderns is at least as old as Swift, 
and it has invariably been joined upon false 
hypotheses. But it was never the author’s pur- 
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pose to startle or to challenge; and his book 
may be safely recommended both to the school 
and to the university reader as an honest assess- 


LTHOUGH Edward FitzGerald and not 
Omar Khayyam is responsible for the fame 
of the Rubdiydt, every fact concerning the 
Persian poet is welcome. Professor Arberry 
satisfies the most importunate inquirer. His 
introduction to the new version of the Rubdiydt 
is a model of exposition, and in one of the most 
fascinating passages he discusses precisely how 
many of the verses attributed to Omar (whom 
he compares with A. E. Housman) are genuine. 
Many of the texts hitherto furnished are mon- 
strously corrupt; an edition of 1867, for ex- 
ample, containing 464 stanzas, includes no 
fewer than 108 by other hands. The present 
undefiled version is based on two manuscripts. 
One, dated 1259-60, consists of 172 quatrains; 
the other, bought by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library in 1950, was copied in 1207, only 
75 years after Omar’s death, and consists of 
252 quatrains. 

The singular of rubdiydt is rubdi, a foursome 
rhyming a 6 b a, each line being octosyllabic— 
it has been used consummately by Tennyson 
in In Memoriam. A complete rubdi consists of 
two quatrains, the climax falling at the end of 
the second stanza. Professor Arberry employs 
it with admirable skill; nevertheless, one misses 
the sonority FitzGerald evoked by his use of 
the classic pentameter. 

Professor Arberry fulfils his task with the 
thoroughness and integrity of a scholar, and as 
a scholar he is quite properly severe when deal- 
ing with the liberties FitzGerald took with 
Omar’s text (it must be remembered, however, 
FitzGerald admitted that his version was ‘very 
unliteral’). Some of his criticisms are delight- 
fully incisive, as when he observes of a favourite 
stanza that an educated person of Omar’s time 
would not have dreamed of taking a manu- 
script on a picnic in the desert, since firstly he 
would have enough poetry by heart to suffice 
him for many picnics, and secondly that in a 
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ment of a range of poets whose work we may 
have taken too easily for granted. 
JOHN BAYLISS 


Persian wilderness there are not apt to be any 
trees. 

Nobody who takes his Omar Khayyam 
seriously can afford to dispense with Professor 
Arberry’s erudite and stimulating volume 
which, in addition to the introduction and 
text, has exhaustive notes, an appendix deal- 
ing with parallels from FitzGerald, as well as 
a table of manuscripts and editions (a note- 
worthy achievement in itself). We fear, none 
the less, that the unregenerate poetry-lover 
will continue to read FitzGerald, however 
howling his errors, in preference to the accu- 
rate and accomplished version provided by 
Professor Arberry. 

Gradually purging his style of the luxuriance 
which characterized his earlier work, Mr. 
Treece improves with every book he writes. In 
The Exiles are found several poems of the kind 
which his admirers have learned to expect: 
these are as though they have been nourished 
by a clear, warm Mediterranean sun, so vivid 
and sensuous are they. In The Tragedy of 
Tristram Mr. Treece summons up the ghosts 
of Tristram and Yseult and King Mark in a 
short play in verse, as tautly dramatic as it is 
poignant, which justifies the prophecy of a 
critic of his first volume, who foresaw that here 
was an outstanding poetic dramatist in the 
making. 

One of the lyrics in Mrs. Hesketh’s new col- 
lection is entitled Emily Bronté: Twentieth Century, 
and indeed a wild moorland air blows through 
much of her verse. It is less of Emily Bronté, 
however, than of the late Sylvia Lynd that we 
are reminded as we peruse her current volume, 
and we can rejoice that such lyrics as The 
Spotted Fawn and The Dipper have been suc- 
ceeded by others of equal felicity. With rare 
zest and precision of phrase Mrs. Hesketh pays 
loving tribute to the skylark and the blue-tit, 
while her giraffe finds ample pasturage within 


a 


ay 
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the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. The best of 
Mrs. Hesketh’s poems are those which are most 
strictly disciplined; Mr. Herbert Palmer is 
right to comment in his preface upon her occa- 
sionally too-exuberant utterance. Included in 
this volume is a group of elegies on a boy 
drowned in his thirteenth year, of which at 
least one, Epitaph on a Boy who loved Birds, 
pierces the reader’s heart. 

Both Mrs. Hesketh and Mr. Treece are estab- 
lished poets; so too are Mr. Gilbert Thomas 
and Mr. Geoffrey Johnson. Having read Mr. 
Thomas’s study of Cowper with acute appre- 
ciation, we opened his volume of Selected Poems 
in a hopeful mood. Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Johnson are of the same persuasion: both are 
literary Bourbons. We feel if these two culti- 
vated writers were less inveterately poetic, 
they would be better poets. Yet their work 
makes an unobtrusive appeal grateful in this 
feverish age, and one of Mr. Thomas’s lyrics, 
Age and Youth, suggests the inspired naiveté of 
Blake. 

Mr. Herbert Corby differs radically from 
these quietists. He possesses tremendous vital- 
ity, and is over-lavish of image and epithet. But 
undoubtedly he has the root of the matter in 
him—at his best he reminds us of Mr. Stephen 
Spender—and when he cools a little he can 
write memorably, as in Lincoln: Odour of 
Sanctity, where he speaks of ‘houses like head- 
aches with their foreheads low’, and even more 
perceptively of ‘the thin alpaca rustle’ of the 
souls of the Good. 

Another avant-garde poet, Mr. Roland 
Mathias, adheres to the Apocalyptic School, 
and the influence of Mr. Dylan Thomas can 


be detected in his use of successive elliptical 


images, although the nervous telegraphese in 
which many of his poems are written recalls 
the diction of an Oxford-bred Mr. Jingle. His 
eponymous poem (a narrative of considerable 
imaginative force) contains lines—‘No domi- 
neer had more heel on the cant’, for instance— 
which cannot fail to remind the irreverent of 
the higher Jabberwockery. That Mr. Mathias 
is a poet of exciting achievement is shown by 
In Offenham Church, which leads us to On the 
Grave of Henry Vaughan at Llansaintffraed. Here 
the random impulses pervading his work as a 
whole fuse and flash in what is, without quali- 


fication, a magnificent poem, worthy, despite 
its radically different treatment, to be set along- 
side Mr. Sassoon’s famous lyric on the same 
subject. 

The Director of the Hand and Flower Press 
continues to serve the cause of poetry by issuing 
monthly pamphlets containing examples of the 
work of new poets. Mr. F. Pratt Green is a 
mystic with a sense of humour. He can write 
soberly enough, however, when occasion war- 
rants, as witness Elegiac Stanzas and House of 
Prayer. Both these poems display mature tech- 
nical competence; in the second, the stanzas 
are bound together by a dexterous use of 
enjambment: 


Worship has no refinement here 
at the foot of the bare fell, under the severe 
horizon; yet this simple house of prayer 


economical of beauty, free 
from self-conscious art, has the sublimity 
of nature’s treeless waste and scree. 


Mr. Green has a faculty for snaring a scene in 
words, as in Sunday Evening in a Small Town, 
with its revealing epithet ‘cat-lazy’ to describe 
the inertia of the streets. Less successful is 
Gulls . . .; in this lyric there is a suggestion of 
strain rarely found in this promising crafts- 
man’s work—“‘regurgitate’, too, is scarcely a 
happily chosen verb to express gulls feeding 
their young. Mr. Green claims to be only a 
minor poet. So perhaps he is; but he is in 
glorious company. A shilling is well spent in 
acquiring Mr. Green’s booklet. 

Mr. Thomas Fassam is also a ‘Hand and 
Flower’ poet. He has written what he describes 
as a pastoral, a poem of forty-eight eight-lined 
unrhyming stanzas entitled The Journey in Hope, 
which is of a marmoreal quality. Mr. Fassam 
is a virtuoso in the craft of verse. His stanzas 
are so uniformly musical that it is hard to 
realize that they are rhymeless. Image after 
image—as lucent as in a painting by Puvis 
de Chavannes—rises and dissolves, and the 
verses proceed with the effect of an incantation. 
The Journey in Hope is the work of a serious 
artist; yet something is lacking. If Stalky were 
improbably reviewing this poem, he would 
say it lacked ‘essential guts’, and Stalky would 
be right. 
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The Anniversary 


WELVE months this day, death rendered you complete. 
I never knew you until I saw you dead: 
For you were a sound, a stirring; you were a beat 
Of time itself, until your hour had fled 
Past calling back, and left the silence listening. 


Death modelled you; took your lost smiles, the sweep 
Of parted lips, your dark eyes’ glistening, 
To make a moment’s monument; and keep 
In the cold, hungry places of recollection, 
Your replica between us evermore; 
The once alive obscured by the dead perfection. 
I wish I remembered what you were before; 
But time, with slow and mocking larceny 
Underlines the likeness that is not 
A likeness any more: and leaves to me 
Only forgetfulness that cannot be forgot. 
You were swiftened to death, and when the sped 
Is still, where is the swiftness that I knew? 
I never knew you until I saw you dead; 
Death emptied me as death fulfilled you. 


W. H. BOORE 


/ 
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Recent Reading 


I the year 1830 the distinguished Danish 
scholar, Grundtwig, drew up the prospectus 
of a Bibliotheca Anglo-Saxonica designed to in- 
clude facsimiles of all the most valuable Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts extant. This ambitious and 
admirable scheme is now reaching fruition in 
the series to be published by Messrs. Rosenkilde 
and Bagger of Copenhagen, under the joint 
editorship of three well-known experts, Bertram 
Colgrave of the University of Durham, Kemp 
Malone of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and Knud Schibsbye of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and under the patron- 
age of Mr. Churchill. Pride of place has been 
given to the Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf; 
next on the list will come the Leningrad manu- 
script of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The British 
edition is limited to fifty copies, and these will 
be an invaluable addition to the libraries of as 
many learned bodies. It is fortunate that 
Grundtwig’s plan should have remained in 
abeyance, for the processes of facsimile repro- 
duction have been improved immeasurably 
since his day; and it is fortunate that these 
priceless documents should have been removed, 
in a sense, from the hazards of total war. 

Sometimes in an illuminated manuscript we 
spy in the background, usually upon the 
horizon, a mysterious tower suggestive of up- 
hoarded treasure. Mr. R. M. Wilson, in his 
Lost Literature of Medieval England, conducts us 
to the foot of such a tower and permits us to 
peep through the bars of the portcullis. Mainly 
by inference and deduction he makes us aware 
of the riches within—heroic legends, lives of 
saints, lyrics, satires, romances: 


Oh, to think of it, oh, to dream of it 
Fills my heart with tears. 


The one comfort is that scholars like himself 
are able to make an occasional raid and thus 
to snatch forth a little booty. 

‘Curses not loud but deep’ have pursued the 
vandal who in 1702 demolished New Place, 
Stratford-on-Avon; but we can now imagine 
what was the appearance of the Church Street 
front, George Vertue having made a d.awing 
of it in 1737, either from his own recollections 
or from those of some many-wintered citizen. 
This drawing is among the Portland Papers on 


loan at the British Museum, and Mr. Frank 
Simpson has published it for the first time in 
Shakespeare Survey 5. It is indeed, as Mr. Simp- 
son says, ‘a much nobler and more imposing 
mansion’ than had appeared from the extant 
descriptions; and it is the biggest plum in a 
Survey well laden with such delights. 

Mr. Dennis Davison contributes to Harrap’s 
Life, Literature and Thought Library a judi- 
cious selection of Andrew Marvell’s prose and 
verse, well introduced and garnished with notes 
particularly happy in their illustrative passages 
from other poets of the period. He does not 
over-emphasize Marvell’s indebtedness to 
Donne, but it is visible in all the more fan- 
tastic specimens, some of which bear the im- 
print of the Dean’s manner but none of which 
is marked by the penetrating quality of his 
mind. Most of us will continue to like Marvell 
best when we meet him in a garden, aboard a 
small boat, or even beside a scaffold in White- 
hall on a bitter January morning. 

The transition from the earlier Caroline to 
the earlier Augustan school can conveniently 
be made in Professor Rae Blanchard’s collec- 
tion of The Occasional Verse of Richard Steele. Its 
volume and variety may surprise the casual 
reader to whom the name of Sir Richard calls 
up only the image of Sir Roger. Songs, pro- 
logues, epilogues, epistles, epigrams, all highly 
characteristic of the age and few quite worthy 
of the man, they afford further evidence, if any 
were needed, of the preponderance of wit over 
humour in writers of Irish origin. Even if we 
recollect that The Procession was the work of a 
private soldier cadging for a commission, it is 
difficult to understand how the Steele whom 
we meet and love in The Spectator could have 
written in this strain: 


But as the Fair ones march, the lengthening 
Row 

Inspires a more familiar, Kindly Woe; 

One Universal Face their Passion Wears 

But Darby hides in vain her Gushing Tears, 

In her Affliction takes an abject State, 

Something so very Low yet very Great. 


Mr. Francis Watson’s excellent life of Defoe 
is written in a trenchant, sinewy style not un- 
like Defoe’s own. We have here a convincing 
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picture of the man, and a comprehensible 
chart of the almost limitless ocean of his pub- 
lished works. It is an interesting circumstance 
that this progenitor of English realistic fiction, 
this spiritual ancestor of every journalist who 
writes English both graphically and well, 
should have been a butcher’s son; and it is a 
little curious that this most truly English of all 
prose writers should have borne a name that 
was one half Hebraic, one half French, and in 
no part unmistakably English. 

If Mr. David Daiches’s Robert Burns had no 
other merit, it would deserve to be praised for 
the masterly survey of the Scottish literary 
tradition occupying the first thirty-three pages. 
Never has the damage done by the Reforma- 
tion to the artistic life of a small but highly 
intelligent community been more effectively 
set forth. The Act of Union, with its incidental 
substitution of artificial English standards for 
vigorous native ones, did harm enough; but it 
was the Reformation, with its bellicose bigotry, 
which did most. Upon the mind and art of 
Burns these two influences, the first restrictive, 
the second enfeebling, made indelible marks; 
and in this critical survey they are visible at 
every turn. Mr. Daiches loves and understands 
but does not idealize his poet, whom he pities 
without patronizing him and admires without 
seeking to minimize his defects. Even an Eng- 
lish reader normally allergic to the Doric can 
enjoy the specimens here presented, and Mr. 
Daiches will have deserved well of such a 
reader if he ‘brings him acquainted’ with the 
Address to the De’il and Holy Willie’s Prayer. 

‘Well, my dear, a queerer set of people I 
never saw in my life!’ This ejaculation, uttered 
by a Victorian clergyman after his newly 
wedded wife had taken him to spend an evening 
among the pre-Raphaelites, seems peculiarly 
appropriate as a colophon to Professor Cline’s 
study of Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle. Who 
ever saw a queerer set of people anywhere? 
There seems to have been a sort of magnetic 
‘pull’ about Shelley which drew into his orbit 
a variety of strange, highly coloured beings 
among whom he alone was what Miss Austen 
would have classed as ‘quite the gentleman’. 
We meet many of them in this fascinating 
book, Meduin, Taaffe, Byron, Trelawny, Leigh 
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Hunt, and the rest, while on the distaff side we 
find, in addition to Mary Shelley, such a 
curiously mixed company as Lady Mount- 
cashell (alias Mrs. Mason), Teresa Guiccioli, 
Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Jane Williams, Claire Clair- 
mont, and Emilia Viviani. 

Pending the completion of his long-projected 
full-scale life of Thackeray, Professor Gordon 
N. Ray kindly gives us what in the world of the 
cinema would be called a ‘pre-view’ of one 
section—namely, that dealing with ‘the re- 
lation between Thackeray’s fiction and his 
personal history’. In The Buried Life we learn 
much about his puppets, more about their 
originals, and most of all about the puppet- 
master himself. Some readers may be surprised 
to find Amelia Sedley identified with Isabella 
Thackeray, though Mrs. Brookfield has long 
been recognized in Lady Castlewood and 
Major Carmichael-Smyth in Colonel New- 
come. A completely new identification, de- 
rived from hitherto untapped sources in the 
British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
and the Genealogical Office in Dublin Castle, 
makes Colonel Merrick Shawe, the novelist’s 
uncle by marriage, sit for the portrait of Major 
Pendennis. To those numerous persons who 
find the rose-white innocence of Colonel New- 
come a little excessive but yet who have not 
explored the four massy tomes of Thackeray’s 
Letters, it will come as a delicious surprise to 
know that the Colonel’s creator wrote to Mrs. 
Proctor when he was in the middle of Part VIII, 
‘he is a dear old boy, but confess you think he 
is rather a twaddler ?’ D. M. S$. 


The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf, edited by Kemp 
Matone. Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile. 
Allen & Unwin. £15. 155. 

The Lost Literature of Medieval England, by R. M. Witson. 
Methuen’s Old English Library. 155. 

Andrew Marvell: Selected Poetry and Prose, edited by DENNis 
Davison. Life, Literature and Thought Library. 
Harrap. 7s. 

The Occasional Verse of Richard Steele, edited by Rar 
BLANCHARD. O.U.P. ais. 

Daniel Defoe, by FRANcis WATson. Men and Books Series. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Robert Burns, by Daviw Datcues. Bell. 155. 

Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle, by C. L. Cutne. 
Murray. 255. 

The Buried Life, by Gorpon N. Rag. O.U.P. 125. 6d. 
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Song 


AD I the earthworm’s fourteen hearts 
I’d still have none: 
*Twere as urgent to give you the fourteen hearts 


As it is the one. 


Had I the hundred eyes of Argos 


I’d have but the two 


That now are so busy—as they’d be busy— 


Fixed on you. 


Had I the thousand years of old 


Methuselah’s sum 


I'd still be a stripling (right and ready 


For Lives to come). 


TERENCE HEYWOOD 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference 


ONNE’S Essays in Divinity were first pre- 
pared for publication by his son in 1651; 
and have only once been reprinted since then, 
nearly a hundred years ago—an edition which 
has long gone out of print. The handsome new 
edition published by Cumberlege at 15s. has a 
scholarly introduction by Evelyn M. Simpson, 
and notes which show the relation of these 
Essays to Donne’s poems and his sermons. 
Another recent reprint from Cumberlege which 
will be appreciated is that of the Buxton For- 
man Letters of Keats; now published in its 
fourth edition, with revisions and additional 
letters, at 305. 
There is a body of Nicholas Breton’s Poems 
which has never been reprinted, by Grosart or 


any other editor. These are now made avail- 
able by the Liverpool University Press, in their 
‘English Texts and Studies’ Series, at 30s., with 
a short biography and bibliographical and 
textual notes by Jean Robertson. 

A recent addition to the Everyman Library 
is La Fontaine’s Fables, in Sir Edward Marsh’s 
translation (Dent, 5s.); the Collected Plays of 
J. M. Synge have been reprinted in the Penguin 
edition at 3s.; and those interested in theatri- 
cal production will welcome A Dictionary of 
Theatrical Terms, by Wilfred Granville (André 
Deutsch, 12s. 6d.), which contains a glossary 
of modern theatre speech, both technical and 
colloquial, and carries a recommendation by 
Ivor Brown. 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies 

A Senior Anthology of Poetry for Schools in South East Asia, 
edited by Corson Simpson and E. H. Wizson. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Andrew Marvell: A Selection of Poetry and Prose, edited by 
Dennis Davison. Harrap’s Life, Literature and 
Thought Library. 7s. 

British Popular Ballads, edited by Joun E. Housman. 
Harrap’s Life, Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 


Prose 

All Kinds of Adventure, edited by G. F. Lams. Harrap’s 
Junior Modern English Series. 45. 

English Inheritance Series: English Letter Writers, edited 
by A. K. Hupson. English Diaries and Journals, edited 
by Vincent Warte. English Satire, Parody and Burlesque, 
edited by J. L. SMEALL. Wheaton. 6s. 6d. each. 

Folk Tales of Devon, edited by V. Day SHarman. Folk 
Tales of Yorkshire, edited by H. L. Gee. The Teaching 
of English Series. Nelson. 2s. gd. each. 

Heritage of Literature Series: Tales of King Arthur, edited 
by J. H. Watsu. Cranes Flying South, by N. Karazin. 
Night Cargoes, by NicHotas Kavanacu. North After 
Seals, by THAMES WILLIAMsON. Illustrated. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. each. 

The Harrap Book of Modern Essays, edited by LionEL 
Goucu. Harrap. 45. 6d. 


The Idea of a Liberal Education: a Selection from the Works of 
Newman, edited by Henry Tristram. Harrap’s Life, 
Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 

William the Silent: a Biography for Children, by BERNARD 
Martin. Independent Press. 6s. 

Winston S. Churchill: Selections from his Writings and 
Speeches, edited by Guy Boas. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Teaching of English 


An English Course for Professional Students, by E. FRANK 
Canp.n. University of London Press. 6s. 

Choral Speech for Schools, Colleges and Festivals, edited by 
CHRISTABEL BuRNiIsTON and OLIvER C. bE C. 
Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship. 5s. 

English: A General Certificate Course. Being The Use of 
Words, Book III, by T. H. Hewson. Murray. 4s. 6d. 
English Study and Composition, by S. H. Burton. Long- 

mans. 45. 

Essential English for Foreign Students, Book IV (Revised 
Edition), by C. E. Eckerstey. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Précis and Comprehension, by G. F. Lams and 
C. C. Frrz-Hucu. Harrap. 3s. 

Putting it Plainly, by R. G. Ratpu. Methuen. 6s. 

Teaching Reading in the Junior School; with Special Reference 
to Backward Readers, by R. K. and M. I. R. Potxinc- 
HORNE. Harrap. 6s. 

The Choice of Words: A Book of Synonyms with explanations 
by V, H. Collins. Longman’s. gs. 6d. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Critical Bibliography of French Literature, Vol. 
IV: The 18th Century. Ed. by Grorce R. 
Havens and Donatp F. Bonp. Syracuse 
(W. Kansas) U.P. 

A Reading of George Herbert. By RosEMoNnD 
Tuve. Faber. 255. 

An Introduction to the English Novel, Vol. I. By 
Kettie. Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 8s. 6d. 

Boswell in Holland, 1763-4. Ed. by FREDERICK A. 
PotT.e. Heinemann. 25s. 

Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle. By C. L. 
Cume. Murray. 25s. 

Chrétien de Troyes and Scotland. By R. L. GRAEME 
Rircue. Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

Christopher Marlowe. By Puitie HENDERSON. 
Men and Books Series. Longmans. 1os. 6d. 

Conrad: A Reassessment. By Doucias Hewrrr. 
Bowes & Bowes. 10s. 6d. 


D. H. Lawrence, Prophet of the Midlands. By 
V. DE Sora Pinto. A Public Lecture given 
at the University of Nottingham, October 
1951. Nottingham: The University. 15. 6d. 

Daniel Defoe. By FRancts Watson. Men and 
Books Series. Longmans. 1os. 6d. 

Dearest Isa. Robert Browning’s Letters to 
Isabella Blagden. Ed. by Epwarp C. 
McAteer. Nelson (Texas U.P.). 255. 

Edith Sitwell. By Joun LenMann. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Elizabeth Bowen. By JocEtyN Brooke. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and _ the 
N.B.L.). 25. 

Elizabethan Lyrics. By CATHERINE ING. Chatto. 
2s. 

Emile Zola. An Introductory Study of his 
Novels. By Ancus Wixson. Secker & War- 
burg. ros. 6d. 
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Emily Dickinson. By RicHarp Case. American 
Men of Letters Series. Methuen. 16s. 

Essays in Criticism. By E. Jorpan. Cambridge 
(Chicago). 52s. 6d. 

Ever a Fighter. A Modern Approach to the 
Work of Robert Browning. By DALtas 
KEnmaRE. Barrie. gs. 6d. 

Henry James. By F. W. Durer. American Men 
of Letters Series. Methuen. 155. 

Henry VI: Parts I, II and Ill, Ed. by J. Dover 
Witson. The New Cambridge Shakespeare. 
Cambridge. 12s. 6d. each volume. 

Hermann Melville. By Leon Howarp. Cam- 
bridge (California). 37s. 6d. 

Key to Modern Poetry. By LAWRENCE DurRRELL. 
Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

Literature through Art. By Hetmur HatzFevp. 
Cumberlege (O.U.P.: New York). 455. 


Louisa May Alcott. By MADELEINE B. STERN. 


Peter Nevill. 21s. 


Lucifer and Prometheus. A Study of Milton’s 


Satan. By R. J. Z. WeRBLowsky. Routledge. 
16s. 

Marian Evans and George Eliot. By LAWRENCE 
and E.isABETH Hanson. Cumberlege. 25s. 
Milton. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Longmans (for 

the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

My Aunt Jane Austen. By CAROLINE AUSTEN. 
The Jane Austen Society: Alton, Hants. 
3s. 6d. 

Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition. By 
D. W. RosBertson and BERNARD F. Huppé. 
Cumberlege (Princeton). 25s. 

Rainer Maria Rilke. By F. W. HEERIKHUIZEN. 
Routledge. 255. 

Robert Burns. By Davip Daicues. Bell. 159. 

Robert Fergusson, 1750-1774. Ed. by SypNEY 
Goopsir SmitH. Essays to commemorate 
the Bi-centenary of his Birth. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. B. STERN. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 2s. 

Scottish Literature. By H. Harvey Woon. 
Longmans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 35. 6d. 

Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries. 
Ed. by Rosset Hore Rossins. Cumberlege. 
18s. 

Shakespeare and the Classics. By J. A. K. THom- 
son. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

Shakespeare Survey 5. Ed. by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study 
and Production. Cambridge. 15s. 

Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford, 1951. By J. 
Dover Witson and T. C. Worstey. Photo- 
graphs by Angus McBean. Reinhardt. 
155. 

Shakespeare’s Motley. By Lestre Hotson. Hart- 
Davis. 215. 

Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-1950. By GLEB 
Strruve. Oklahoma U.P. $5.00. 

Storm and Stress. By H. B. GARLAND. Harrap. 
Los. 6d. 

Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought. 
Rainer Maria Rilke: A Study of his Later Poetry. 
By Hans Hoxruusen. Baudelaire. By P. 
MANSELL Jones. Paul Valéry. By ExizABETH 
SEWELL. Benedetto Croce. By Ceci SpRIGGE. 
Bowes & Bowes. 6s. each. 

Sturge Moore and the Life of Art. By FREDERICK 
L. Gwynn. Richards Press. 155. 

The Art of Wordsworth. By LascELLes ABER- 
CROMBIE. Cumberlege. ros. 6d. 

The Best of Defoe’s Review. An Anthology 
ed. by Witiram L. Payne. Cumberlege 
(Columbia). 255. 

The Burlesque Tradition in the English Theatre 
after 1660. By V. CutnTon-BADDELEY. 
Methuen. 18s. 

The English Renaissance: Fact or Fiction. By 
E. M. W. Tittyarp. Hogarth. 6s. 

The Fortunes of Faust. By E. M. Butter. 
Cambridge. 30s. 

The Letters of S. T. Coleridge. Ed. by KATHLEEN 
Raine. Grey Walls Press. 125. 6d. 

The Lost Literature of Medieval England. By 
R. M. Witson. Methuen. 15s. 

The Notebooks of Matthew Arnold. Ed. by H. F. 
Lowry, Kari Younc, and W. H. Dunn. 
Cumberlege. 50s. 

The Temper of Seventeenth Century German Litera- 
ture. By Lronarp Forster. Inaugural 
Lecture delivered at University College, 
London, February 1951. Lewis. 5s. 

The Tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra. By W1LL1AM 
SHAKESPEARE. Introduction by Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Designs for Costumes and Scenery 
by Audrey Cruddas and Roger Furse. 
Folio Society. 18s. 

The Triple Thinkers. Twelve Essays on Literary 
Subjects. By Epmunp Witson. Lehmann. 
155. 
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Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce. By 
ARLAND UssHER. Gollancz. 125. 6d. 

Tradition in the Making of Modern Poetry. Vol. I. 
By Howarp SERGEANT. Britannicus Liber. 

12s. 6d. 


Proceedings 


BRISTOL 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. B. Reynoxps, Wills Hall, 
Bristol 9. 
Programme: 
1951. 12 Oct.: Mr. H. D. P. Lee: ‘Aristotle’s 
Poetics.’ 


2 Nov.: Annual General Meeting; Poetry Dis- 
cussion. Miss Browne-Wilkinson introduced the 
discussion. 

15 Nov.: Joint Meeting with Bristol Arts Club. 
Nevill Coghill: ‘The Irish R.M.’ 

7 Dec.: Professor G. C. Field: ‘An Autobiography 
of Poetic Taste.’ 

1952. 1 Feb.: ‘Dickens Today.’ Discussion of 
Dickens’s novels, with special reference to 
Oliver Twist; introduced by Mrs. Burch and 
Mr. Gifford. 

7 March: Dr. B. L. Joseph: ‘Elizabethan Acting.’ 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: Miss. O. I. Vait, 21 Grange Avenue, 

Manchester 19. 

1952. 10 March: Verse Reading by Miss Audrey 
Hill and Mr. Dennis Harrison. 

6 Oct.: Writing for Radio by Mr. Denis Mitchell 
(of North Regional Features Programme, 
B.B.C.). 

Others who have kindly consented to address the 
Society during 1952-3 session include: Mr. F. N. 
Lees and Dr. R. G. Cox (of Manchester University), 
Dr. Arnold Kettle (of Leeds University), and Prof. 
J. J. Lawlor (of North Staffordshire University 
College). 

The Branch, in association it is hoped with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, is arranging a 
Lecture Recital by Prof. C. Day Lewis early in 
May. 


NORTH-WEST KENT BRANCH 


Hon. Secretary: Miss Dorotuy L’ArcEntT BELL, 
Hackwood, Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Programme: 
1951. 23 Sept.: County Reading VI. The Six 
Northern Counties. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Two Gentlemen of Rome. The Story of Keats and 
Shelley. By Ernest Raymonp. Cassell. 18s. 
Whitman and Rolleston: a Correspondence. Ed. by 

Horst Frenz. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
tos. 6d. 


of Branches 


go Sept.: ‘Andrew Marvel.’ Introd. paper by 
Mr. Martin Fagg. 

14 Oct.: Sinister Poems. 

28 Oct.: Sonnets. Introd. paper by Miss Elizabeth 
Hughes. 

11 Nov.: Gloriana. 

25 Nov.: John Clare. Introd. paper by Mrs. 
Clarke. Readings of poems from John Clare and 
contemporary Minor Poets. , 

9 Dec.: Gifts and Thanksgivings. 

16 Dec.: New Verse by the Writers’ Group. 

During the autumn three Poetry Drama meet- 

ings were also held, and three Writers’ Group 
meetings. 


Open Meetings 
1952. May: ‘Wordsworth’ by Canon Adam Fox. 
Oct.: Lecture on Poetic Drama by E. Martin 
Brown. 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. Ropert Cromarty, 54 Arden 

Street, Edinburgh 9. 

Programme: 

1952. 10 Oct.: Quater-centenary celebration ad- 
dress by Prof. W. L. Renwick, D.Litt.: ‘Ed- 
mund Spenser.’ (Joint Meeting with Classical 
Association.) 

24 Oct.: Miss Winifred A. Maynard, Edinburgh 
University: ‘Dance and Lyric.’ 

7 Nov.: Miss Lilian Gray, Mr. William McKin- 
non, and Mr. Hugh K. Clarkson, M.B.E.: 
‘The Modern Novel.’ 

22 Nov.: Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel. 

5 Dec.: John W. Oliver, D.Litt.: ‘Dr. Johnson in 
His Writings.’ 

1953. Two meetings to be arranged. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. T. Bouton, The University, 
Nottingham. 
Programme, 1951-2: 
In February the Branch was fortunate in having 
Prof. G. Bullough of King’s College, London, 
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as its principal visiting speaker. In his informative 
lecture on “The Modern Literature of Distortion’ 
Prof. Bullough ranged widely over English and 
foreign literature and art, providing a synthesized 
and critical survey. This meeting was held jointly 
with the Nottingham Literary Society, as were three 
others which were addressed by members of the 
University. In December Dr. Hussain, a visiting 
lecturer in English Literature from the University 
of Dacca, spoke on “The Influence of English Litera- 
ture and Ideas on the Bengali Language and 
Literature’. In October and March the lecturers 
were both members of the English Department, 
Dr. D. S. R. Welland and Dr. K. Cameron. Dr. 
Welland’s subject was ‘The Pre-Raphaelites in 
Literature and Painting’, while Dr. Cameron spoke 
on ‘English Place-names’. 


READING 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. ALAN Wykes, 382 Tilehurst 

Road, Reading. 

Programme: 

1951. 27 Nov.: Inaugural meeting of the reopened 
Branch. L. A. G. Strong, who gave readings 
of prose and verse. 

1952. 6 Feb.: The Hon. Mervyn Horder (Chair- 
man of Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd.) : ‘What 
do Publishers do?’ 

13 March: Cecil Bellamy (Producer of the Greek 
plays at Bradfield College): ‘Greek Tragedy 
and the Modern Theatre.’ Illustrated by re- 
cordings. 

14 May: Miss D. M. Stuart: ‘Shakespeare’s 
Ghosts and Fairies.’ 

Future meetings planned: 

16 Sept.: Richard Usborne: ‘Some Reflections 
on Hilaire Belloc.’ 

Oct.: H. V. Dyson: ‘Notes on Literary Criticism.’ 

Nov.: Prof. D. J. Gordon. (To be decided.) 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. G. Rosperts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 
Programme: 
1952. 7 March: Miss Marjorie Daunt: ‘New Ideas 
about the English Language Today.’ 
15 May: Mr. Roy Fuller: ‘An Unromantic View 
of Poetry.’ 
Programme, 1952-3: 
16 Oct.: Prof. C. A. Sisson: ‘Elizabethans in 
Intimacy.’ 
? Nov.: Mr. D. M. Davin. (Title to be an- 
nounced.) 
13 Feb.: Miss E. M. Sandell: ‘Literary Associa- 
tions of Southampton.’ 


13 March: Prof. Gwyn Jones. (Title to be 
announced.) 
YORK 
Hon. Secretary; Mr. Joun Maycock, St. John’s 
College, York. 
Programme: 
1951. 2 Oct.: Sir Charles Tennyson, C.M.G.: 
‘Tennyson as a Humorist.’ 
14 Nov.: Prof. Harold Orton: ‘A National 
Dialect Survey.’ 

4 Dec.: Rev. P. J. Lamb (President of the Branch) : 
‘Some Trends in Modern English Poetry.’ 
1952. 31 Jan.: Mrs. Jacquetta Hawkes: ‘English 

Antiquarian Writers.’ 
14. March: Prof. Kenneth Muir: ‘Macbeth.’ 
7 June: Visit to the newly reconstructed Georgian 
Theatre at Richmond, Yorkshire. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. N. Brown. 
Programme 1952: 

7 March: Dr. J. Bruce-Gardiner: ‘The Tragedy 
of Macbeth.’ 

1 May: Dr. F. H. Kerr: ‘T. S. Eliot’s The Cock- 
tail Party.” 

5 June: Prof. G. Butler: ‘Roy Campbell—Dark 
Horse.’ 

7 Aug.: Prof. D. Stuart, Mrs. R. White, Mr. M. 
Sadler, and Dr. R. Shepherd: Book Reviews. 

4 Sept.: Mr. N. Pollock: ‘Travellers to the Cape.’ 

9 Oct.: Miss R. Armsby: ‘Rebel Saints.’ 

6 Nov.: Mr. E. Roberts: ‘History through Punch.’ 

QUEENSLAND 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. H. Fiint. 
Programme, 1952: 

24. March: Mr. P. V. O. Fleming, B.A.: ‘Kipling 
and the English Short Story.’ 

28 April: Miss Eunice Hanger, M.A.: Reading 
of two one-act plays, Upstage and The Dolls. 

23 June: Mr. I. S. Zaverniaeff and Mr. E. H. 
Flint, M.A.: ‘Aspects of the Russian Short 
Story in its Relation to English Literature.’ 

28 July: Mr. H. Watkin, B.A. (Director-General 
of Education): ‘English as a Subject in the 
Curriculum.’ 

6 Aug.: Mr. Brian Elliott, M.A., Common- 
wealth Literary Fund Lecturer in Australian 
Literature, 1952: The Australian Short Story. 

25 Aug.: M. A. Denat, L.es.L., D.E.S.: ‘Some 
Aspects of the French Short Story.’ 

22 Sept.: Rev. Bro. J. McElligott, B.A., and 
Rev. Bro. G. Davy, B.A.: ‘Some Aspects of the 
American Short Story.’ 

27 Oct.: Annual General Meeting. 
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Proceedings of Branches 


‘Maxwell Anderson’; Mr. D. J. Drinkwater: 
SYDNEY ‘Christopher Fry as Poet.’ 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. M. Butrerey. Oct.: Mr. Richard Wilson: ‘John Steinbeck.’ 
Nov.: Annual Dinner. 
Programme, 1951-2: 


March: Annual General Meeting; Poetry Read- 


MADRAS 
April: Mr. Colin Roderick: ‘Roderic Quinn.’ Hon. Secretary: Miss W1.u1aMson, Eltring College for 
May: Mr. G. A. Wilkes: ‘Francis Thompson.’ Women. 


June: Mr. K. J. Lancaster: ‘Aspects of Modern 
Australian Poetry.’ 

July: Mr. Donovan Clarke: ‘Henry Kendall.’ Monthly informal meetings have been held in 

Aug.: Mr. H. L. McLoskey: ‘New or Nowhere?’ rooms of the British Council, often followed 

Sept.: Student papers. Miss Patricia Davies: by lectures given by members of the Council. 


Programme, 1951-2: 


Association Notes 


Tue Secretary will be grateful for the return All correspondence and contributions for the 1953 
of any of the following out-of-print volumes: Spring number of English should be addressed to 
Essays & Studies, vols i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
XXVii-Xxxii. Wimbledon, S.W.19, and contributions should 
English Studies 1948 (vol. i of New Series). reach him not later than Thursday, 15 January. 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, Contributions should state if they are members of the 
V, Vii, Vili, xix—xxvi. Association. It is not possible to guarantee return 
Many of the above volumes are in great de- of scripts unless a stampted addressed envelope is 
mand by libraries wishing tocomplete their sets. enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body from 1 January 1952 is £1. 15., or, with 
Essaps and Studies, New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 
1 January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 15s. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 2s5., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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